6G OVER. NMENT is cxtended to 

every opinion in the quict 

certaintly that truth needs only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 
—Andrew Johnson, 

President of the United States, 
1865—1869 
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Rehearing Asked | 


On Proposed New  hadliisincs Be 


Pittsburgh Route 


.& O. and Nickel Plate Re- 
quest Reconsideration by 
Full Membership 
Of. Cc. C. 


Diversion of Traffic 


By Plan Is Opposed 


Question Raised as to 
ability of Providing Link in 
Prospective Fifth Trunk 

Line System. 


The Baltimore & Ohio 
te New York, Chicago & St. 
road have filed petitions asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to re- 
open for reargument and reconsideration 
the proceeding in which the Comission, 
by a 5 to 4 vote, authorized the Pitts- 


burgh & West Virginia Railway to con- | 
s@uct a line from Cochran’s Mill to Con- | 


nellsville, Pa., which would form a link 
ina new fifth trunk line system if such 
a project is carried to consummation. 
In its decision the Commission held 
that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the construction of the 38-mile ex- 
tension in the Pittsburgh district, regard- 
less of its possible utility as a necessary 
link in a_ new transportation system 
connecting the eastern seaboard with the 
Middlewest and competing with the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
York Central and Nickel Plate systems. 
Necessity Questioned. 


The Baltimore & Ohio and the Nickel ! 


Plate assert in their petitions for rear- 


gument that there is no necessity for the | 
j existing fa- | 
cilities are adequate; and that the capi- | 
be | 


construction of the line, as 
tal expenditure required could 
avoided and the movement of through 
traffic expedited, if desired, 
“a ratives of such existing lines. 
petitioners request that on recon- 
sidcvation, the case should be decided 
by the votes of all (11) members of the 
Commission, pointing out that the re- 
port was adopted by a & to 4 vote, and 
that authorization would have been 


withheld from the Pittsburgh & West | 


Virginii if the vote of Commissioner 
Meyer, who stated that he would have 
®oted against the report if it had been 
possible for him to be present at the 
time of final consideration, had _ been 
counted. The petitioners also refer to 
the fact that Commissioner Farrell did 
not participate in the disposition of the 
case. 
Fifth Trunk Line Opposed. 


The declarations of the Pittsburgh & 


West Virginia, which are mentioned in 
the Comiimission’s report, that the pro- 
posed new line is desirable and neces- 
sary as part of a new and _ independent 
through route formed by the projected 
extension in conjunction with the present 
line of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
and with the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
the Western Maryland, necessarily raise 
issues. the petition of the Baltimore & 


Ohio States, introducing the problem of | 


consolidation of railroads of the eastern 
district 
tems, which cannot be satisfactorily de- 
ermined in the public interest in the 
present proceeding. 

“The present record furnishes no testi- 
mony going to show that such new and 
independent through route is necessary 
or desirable, or that, if established, it 
could compete on terms of. substantial 


[Cortinued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


rT ube Under English 


Channel Endorsed | 
\ ply 


Abandonment of Plans Denied 
By French Commiitteeman, 


The French Submarine 
sociation has retained its property in the 
vicinity of Calais, and M. Le Trocquer, 
President of the French Committee for 
the proposed Calais-to-Dover tunnel un- 
der the English Cnannel, has denied that 
the project. has been abandoned, the 
American Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
Louis Hall, advised the Department of 
Commerce July 6, 

The English organization, it was 
stated, also has in no sense given up 
hope of eventual realization of the 
scheme. The full text of 
ment’s statement follows: 

Geologists are saic 
ag@to the feasibility of tunnelling under 
the Channel between Dover and Calais, 
the geological formation between these 
two points being said to be particulariy 
favorable. The Sartiauec-Javary plan, 
developed in conjunction with the British 
tunnel expert, Sir Francis Fox, has re- 
ceived the approbation of the Superior 
Council of Publie Works (French). 


According to M. Le Trocquer, the work | 


could be accomplished at an approxi- 
mate cost of 1,800,000,000 francs (ap- 
proximately $70,920, 000 at current ex- 
change) and when in commercial op- 
eration the tumel is expected to pro- 
duce a minimum revenue of 6 per cent 
on that amount. 

A new process for boring through the 
rock under the sea has recently been de- 
veloped by two French engineers, named 
Fougerolle, and which considerably in- 
creases the speed with which the rock 
can be removed from 
being drilled. Insted of being hauled 
back to the surface in its original state, 


it would be discharged directly into the | 
sea after being pulverized, diluted, and 


reduced to a liquid state. 

English public opinicn is said to recog- 
nize the commercial benefit: 
ized from the tunnei, and it is hoped 
ahat the opposition of the British Mili- 
Ge authorities will be withdrawn, 


| for 


Advis: | 


| conditions 


Railroad and | 
Louis Rail- | 





New | 


by the proper | 





into a limited mumber of sys- | 





: | 
Railroad As- | 


| $4.872038). 
| ploys 


the Depart- | 


to be unanimous | 


the tunnel after | 





occurred 
to be rveal- | 


Pesteae of Radio Tested 
s Forest Fire Alarm 


Topography Is Studied. 


Use 


forest fires, is being tested by the Forest 
Service to determine whether low-pow- 
ered radio waves will be affected by trees 
and rough topography, it was announced 
July 6 by the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The National Forests are to be tested 


The advice of na- 
tional authorities on radio and prelimi- 
nary trials of radio apparatus disclose 


| the fact that, while radio communication 
is fairly reli- | 
it can be | 


under ordinary conditions 
able, no one knows whether 
made to work under National Forest 
where low-powered radio 
waves will be affected by absorption by 
trees and the deflecting influence 
rouch topography. 
The only way to find out is pains- 
takingly to test the 


apparatus must be tried under 


(Continued on Page 6, Colunn 4.J 


Food Law in Britain 
Stimulates Market 


Prohibition of Preservatives | 


Improves Demand for 
Electrical Cooling 
Equipment. 


foodstuffs by the British Ministry 


Great Britain for American electric re- 
frigerators, the American Assistant 
Commercial Attache at London, Hugh 


D. Butler, advised the Department of, 


Commerce July 6 

Discussing the wide range of Ameri- 
can electric equipment sold in Great 
Britain in,1927, Mr. Butler stated that 
it included 56 classifications in the ex- 
port list totaling approximately $6,- 
000,000 in value. Sales of American 
equipment will undoubtedly grow in 
1928, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the increases will take place 
in the more expensive novelties, he 


predicted. 


es ail houah | { 


of radio in the National Forests | 
‘as &@ means of communication at time of 


of | 


National Forests | 
to see if they are adapted to radio. Radio | 
all kinds | 
of conditions of topography, nearness | 
| to trees and density of timber in order | 

an ae CR ae | Safety, preditted that the work of build- 





| 
| 


the use of radio communication in | Ss 
fire protection work. 


The full text of the summary of Mr. | 


Butler’s report as made public by the 
Department otf Commerce, follows: 


Recently two official bodies have been | 


set up to establish the electricity sup- 
ply of Great Britain on a national basis. 
The _ Electricity Commissioners have 


Central Eicctricity Board has executive 


technical and judicial powers and we"| 
' 


functions. For the purpose of creating 
a superpower electric system, the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners prepared plans 
for the reorganization of electricity 
supply by districts. Each plan as it be- 
comes available is placed in the hands 
of the Central Electricity Board, which 
makes such changes as it sees fit; and 


| after public hearings, which enable all 


interested parties to criticize the plan, 
it is put in operation. The creation of 
these iwo bodies gives great promise 


{| for the future of the British industry 
| as a whole—in so far 


as cheap electrical 
power can influence it——and for the de- 


| mand for all sorts of electrical equip- 


ment. 
The capacity of the generating plant 


| 
| 
| 


| 


installed in Great Britain in 1925 totaled } 


7,350,000 kilowatts, the larger part of 
which was the property of public sup- 
authorities and the smaller part of 
privately owned companies. This total 
installation has a rating somewhat less 


| than the plant installed in Germany (8,- 
! 


713,161 kilowatts) and substantially less 
than comparable American figures (33,- 
699,755 kilowatts). 


The value of British electrical prod- 


ucts in 1924 at £76,000,000 may be com- 
pared with £322,000,000 the value of the 
United States output for 1925 and £105,- 
000,000 for Germany in the samé year. 
(The value of the pound is about 
The British industry em- 
about half as 


ee on — 6, Column 5.) 


| does not, however, 


many workers as 





‘Pedestrian Voted 
— Right of Way at 


Street Crossings 


Article Is Adopted at Meet- | 


ing of Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Traffic Regu- 


lation. 


ecretary Hoover 
Addresses Delegates 


Traffic Definitions Are 
proved and Questions of Leg- 
islative and Police Au- 
thority Considered. 


The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, speaking July 6 to members of 
the Committee on Municipal TrafficOrdi- 
nances and Regulations of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 


ing up a uniform traffic law will have im- 
portant results. The Committce is meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
Mr. Hoover said that 
State motor vehicle code, 


the uniform 
drafted in 


| collaboration with the National Confer- 


For Refrigerators | 


ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and approved by the American Bar 
Association, already 
in substantial part by 10 States. 
“That,” he said, “is an indication and 
proof of the usefulness of this work. 
1 believe that on the municipal side your 


| work will have the same substantial re- | 
| sults. 


“I am greatly impressed with the 
amount of the work that has been done 


denice’ : . | in preparation of this uniform ordinance.” 
Prohibition placed on preservatives in | 


{ 
of 
Health has opened a promising field in | 


A. B. Barber, director of the confer- 
ence, said that Secretary Hoover has 
been very active in lining up the activi- 
ties of the conference. Mr. Barber 
stated that the steering committee of 
the conference held a meeting, July 
5, blocking out the activities of the 
committees. 

Right of Way For Pedestrians. 

The committee held a general discus- 
sion of the question of pedestrains’ 
rights and duties. It was finally agreed 
that the article dealing with the subject 
should include the following: 

“The operator of any vehicle shall 
yield the right-of-way to a pedestrain 
erossing the roadway within any 
marked crosswalk or within any 
unmarked crosswalk at the end of the 
block, except at intersections where 
the movement of traffic is being regu- 
lated by police officers or traffic control 
signals or at any intersection where a 


pedestrain tunnel or overhead crossing | 


has been provided.”’ 

In the course of the discussion, F. H. 
Caley, Cleveland, Ohio, warned that 
there is grave danger in providing a 
hard and fast rule as to pedestrain con- 
trol. He said he does not believe in segre- 
gating classes of control, such as pedes- 
trains, and that it is the regulation of 
the whole question of traffic that is 
aimed at in the conference. 

F. C. Lyneh, Kansas City, Missouri, 
said he believed in giving prominence 
to pedestrian control, along with other 
regulation. 

Signal Plan Defeated. 

The subcommittee drafting the ordi- 
nance had reported a subsection “14-b” 
providing that when a pedestrian, cross- 
ing a roadway and having right of way, 
indicates intention to proceed by holding 
up his hand palm out toward approach- 
ing traffic, an operator of a vehicle more 


than the normal braking distance from | 


the pedestrian must grant right of way, 
with a proviso, hc wever, that failure of 


the pedestrian to so hold up his hand | 


would not relieve the motorist from the 
provisions of the proposed law. 


This was rejected by the full commit- | 


tee, as was the following explanatory 


note that was proposed to be embodied in | 


' Wool Crop in Australia 
To Be 900,000,000 Pounds | 


the’ ordinance: 

“Attention is called to the custom fol- 
lowed in certain cities where a pedestrian 
desiring to assert his legal right of way, 
does so by holding up his hand with the 
palm toward the approaching traffic. Fail- 
ure by the pedestrian to give such signal 
deprive him of his 
right of way. 

“It is suggested that the custom is ad- 


[Geatiouet on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Placing of Seismogra phs on Larke Dawes 
F eae to Warn of Impending Collapses 


Instruments Probably Would: Reveal Danger in Advance, 
Says Investigator of California Disaster. 


Use of seismographic instruments, em- 
ployed in detecting earthquakes, on the 


Saint Yrancis Dam in California, which | 


collapsed last March 13, might have given 
warning of the collapse, possibly several | 


days in advance, in the opinion ef R. M. 
Wilson, temporarily in charge of the 
Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. 


| movement, 


In_a report on July 6 to the Geologi- | 


cal Survey, Department of the Interior, 
Dr. Wilson said that it previously had 
been recommended that seismographic 
instruments should be installed on all 
large dams as a safety measure. 

The full text of the report follows: 


| 18, 1926, 
| none is 


pears like solid rock when dry, but was 
found to lose much of its strength when 
water-soaked. 

The body of the dam crossed a geo- 


logic fault which has been termed “dead.” | 


Motion along this fault line might easily 


have caused the failure of the dam. Care- ! 


ful investigation showed 
however, and the nearest 
Seismographs showed no _ earthquakes 
anywhere near the time of the calamity. 

In Voleano Letter No. 99, November 
an article by Dr. G. Agamen- 
reviewed in which he laid 


no sign of 


| emphasis upon the necessity of an instal- 
| lation of seismographic instruments as 


There has just been issued the report | 
| Stresses to the point of failure in these 


of the commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of California to investigate the 
failure of the Saint Francis dam, which 
shortly after midnight on 
March 13, 1928. 
is the cause given for 
the structure, Part of 


the collapse of 
its length was 


a safety measure at all large dams. 


great dams probably do not accumulate 
suddenly. The softening of the founda- 


| tion may have allowed this dam to settle 


Defective foundations | 


built on a geologic formation which ap- | 


or yield a little, 


perhaps with slight 
internal fractures, 


even some days be- 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 1.) 


| orandum to the heads of 


Ap- | 
| ing of such patents with those owned | 
| by private corporations. 


has been adopted } 





| License io Plan Adopted 
For Federal Patents 


Policy will Place 


Under Chief Coordinator. 


A new policy having to do with licens- 
ing and cross-licensing patents owned 
or controlled by the Government, under 
which the Chief Coordinator will have 
final power, has been adopted, it was 


' announced July 6 by the Chief Coordina- 


tor, Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither, in a mem- 
all Federal 
Departments and establishments. 

The full text of the memorandum 
(Bulletin No. 62), follows: 

It is apparent that necessity exists 
for a coordinated policy with respect to 
the licensing of patents owned by the 
Federal Government and the cross-licens- 


A conference was recently held in this 


| office, attended by representatives of the | 


executive departments, for the purpose 
of determining upon a policy which will 


safeguard the interests of the Govern- | 


ment and at the same time insure the 
cooperation of industry. As the result 
of this conference the following proced- 


ure, there determined upon, is announced | ° 
| Treasury Off er of Premiam 


On Liberty Bonds Closed | 


for the guidance of all concerned: 


[Continued on Page 4,Column 4.] 


Postmasters Receive 
New Rules for Sale 
Of Revenue Stamps 


| Instructions Based on Act of 
1928 Apply to Cities With 
More Than 25,000 


Population. 


The Post Office Department, it was 


announced July 6, has placed into effect 
the provision of the Revenue Act of | 


1928 providing for the sale of internal 
revenue stamps at post offices in cities 
of more than 25,000 population. 
tailed instructions were issued to post- 
masters by the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, R. S. Regar, covering 
the sale and distribution of the stamps. 
a cot Me 

The stamps, it was explained, are to 
be sold in various denominations and may 
be purchased by mail from postmasters, 
who are not authorized to answer in- 


quiries involving administration of the | : 
Economist C. 
of Agricultural Economics, Department | 
i nor 


new law as related to the amount of tax 
due on any document. Such requests 


are to be referred to the nearest repre- | 
sentative of the Bureau of Internal Rev- | 


enue, Department of the Treasury, 


The full text of the Department’s or- | 


der follows: 


Rules For Branch Offices. 

Order No. 7897. Section 165 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 1924 is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 165. 
ternal Revenue shall furnish to the Post- 
master 


suitable quantity of adhesive 


in the United States in cities of over 
25,000 inhabitants. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral may require each such postmaster 


| to give additional or increased bond as | 


postmaster for the value of the stamps 
so furnished, and each such postmaster 
shall deposit the receipts from the sale 


of such stamps to the credit of and ren- | 


der accounts to the Postmaster General 


at such times and in such form as he | 


may by regulations prescribe. The Post- 
master General shall at least 
monthly transfer all collections from this 


source to the Treasury as internal-reve- | 


nue collections. (Sec. 443, Revenue Act 


| of 1928). 
Pursuani to the Revenue Act of | 
1928 as quoted in paragraph 1 hereof, 


“9 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.1 


An officer of the Commonwealth Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics estimates 
the production of wool in Australia for 
1928-29 as follows: Clip, 
pounds; pulled wool, 35,000,000 pounds; 
exported on skins, 50,000,000 pounds; 
making a total of 900,000,000 pounds 
Arthur 


Consul General Garrels, 





Complete 
|News Summary | 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 

is classified by topics 

every day for the 

convenience of the 

reader. | 
———— 


| Turn to Back oe 


Authority 


| United States Government. 


| offer 


; tendered, 


De- | Total Supply Available for | 





The Commissioner of In- | 
General without prepayment a | 
(internal | 
revenue) stamps to be distributed to and | 
| kept on sale by the various postmasters | 


once | 


| the Bureau 


815,000,000 | 


| stated orally July 
| of abandoning its proposal to establish | 


} was 


| whether or 
American airplane in the Canal Zone | 
| is in 


| Kellogg stated orally July 5, 
| had not studied the question and could 


| not the proposal of the | 


| companies of 


Obstructions to Reeliduation 
Of Paradise Valley Removed 


| Agreement Reached die Supply 


of Water to Salt River 


Valley Opens Way to Construction of Irrigation 
And Hydroelectric Pr oject. 


Reclamation of Paradise valley in Ari- 
zona, a desert area that has lacked only 
water to make it productive, was made 
possible July 6, with the signing of an 
agreement which brought to an end a 
controversy that has lasted 20 years, it 
was stated July 6 by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The agreement, also providing for pro- 
duction of considerable electric power, 
was between the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association, the Verde River Irri- 
gation and Power District, and the 
The flow of 
the Verde river necessary to supply 
water to which Salt river valley is en- 
titled is to be maintained under the com- 
pact. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

An agreement was signed July 6 at 


the ko. usher of the Interior \ which 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 
drew W. Mellon, has announced that the 


Following is the full 

text of the announcement: 
Authorization given Federal 

Banks under date of June 21, 


until further notice, at par and 2-32 and 
accrued interest, any Third | 
Loan 414 per cent bonds that might be 
was terminated at the close 
of business Thursday, July 5, 1928. 


‘Factors Affecting 
Corn Prices Listed 


500,000, at a price of $50 a share. 


Season Said to Have Most 
Effect on Market. 


The total supply available for the sea- | 


son is the most important factor in de- 
termining the price of corn, according 
to a statement July 6, 
M. Purvis of the Bureau 


of Agriculture. 


Other factors which, together with sup- | 
95 per cent of | 
| corn price variations, are recited by Mr. 

| Purvis as follows: 
| stock on farms; the percentage of mer- | 


ply, are responsible for 
The number of live- 


chantable quality; the proportion of 


plies, and market psychology. 

The statement by Mr. Purvis discuss- 
ing corn price forecasting, follows in 
full text: 


One of the first considerations in mak- | 
| ing a study of corn prices is the choos- 


ing of a price which is representative 
of the numerous prices prevailing for 


at any given time. The price of No. 3 
yellow 
the most representative because Chicago 
is the principal primary 
corn, yellow corn is the most common 
kind received, and No. 


to 1926. 


One of the most important factors | 
in determining the general level of corn | 
during this period was changes in the | 


value of the dollar. When this change 


in the vaiue of money was measured by | 
all- | 
y index number, it was found | 
| that corn “prices tend to change in the | 
; Same 


of Labor Statistics 


commodi 


proportion as the price level 
changes. Therefore, the effect of changes 


[Continued on Page &. Column 1.] 


Plans for Air Mail 


To Canal Considered | 


Post Office Department Will 
available for export states a cable from | 
Mel- | 
| bourne, made public by the Department | 

of Commerce, July 6. 


Not Abandon Proposal. 


The Post Office Department, 
6, has no intention 


an air mail service between Key West 


| and the Panama Canal Zone. A bid re- 
| cently made for the service by the Pan- 
| American Airways Company, it was ex- | 
| plained, now is under consideration. 


The 
made, 
question 


statement of the Department 
it was stated, because 
which has arisen 
not landing of a private 


as 


the 


Pan 
agreed 
but 


American 
to by 


violation of the 
Aviation Convention, 
American representatives 
ratified by the Senate. 
The Secretary of State, 
that he 


say whether : 
Post Office Department constituted a 


| violation. Article 5 of the Pan Ameri- | 
| can Aviation Convention provides that | 
| any signatory nation has the right to | 

nation | 
fortified | 
| zones, but in so doing equal treatment | 
private aviation | 


prohibit the planes of another 


from flying over barred or 


must be given to the 


_all signatory nations as 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


| the 


| through 
| rivers into the Gulf of California. 


An- 


to buy Third Liberty Bonds at a | 
| premium had been closed at the close of 
| business July 5. 


Reserve | 
1928, to | 
| purchase, at the option of the holders, 


Liberty 


| quested authorization 
| state Commerce Commission to issue and 
sell to its officers and employes and the | 
| officers and employes of its subsidiary 





by Agricultural | 


| and 


the different classes and grades of corn | eounons 
being sold throughout the United States able, but at not less than par. 


zorn at Chicago was chosen as | 
market for | tures made for capital purposes. 


[ 3 is quoted at |! 
all times of the year. The periods studied | 
were from 1899 to 1916 and from 1919 | 


, promulgated, 


it was , 


not yet | 


Frank B. | 


brings to an end a controversy 
lasted 20 years 


that has 
and makes possible the 
reclamation of Paradise valley in Ari- 
zona, a desert area that has lacked only 
water to make it luxuriantly productive, 
and the production of considerable elcc- 
tric power. 

The agreement was between the 
River Valley Water Users’ Associativn, 
Verde River Irrigation and Power 
District, and the United States Govern- 
ment. It had to do with the distribution 
of the waters of the Verde river, a tor- 
rential stream of considerable flow which 
comes out of the mountains and pours 
itself into the desert and, at flood time, 
the Salt, Gila and 


Salt 


The waters of the Verde river were 


[Continued on Page 6, Column ?.] 


Colorado | 


| Conniieieciaieles 
Selected to Study 
Colorado River 


Three Engine Crs \ and Two 
Gcologists Designated to 
Select Site for Storage 
Reservoir. 


See ‘retary of Interior 
Urges Early Meeting 


Maj. Gen. W. - Sibert, D. W. 
Mead, Robert Ridgeway, G 
P. Berkey and W. J. Mead 
Are Five Men Named. 
Secretary of Interior, 
announced Juiy 6, the 
Commission authorized 


The 
Work, 
of the 


Hubert 
members 
by the 


- | 70th Congress to make an expert investi- 


Pennsylvania Road 
Asks Right to Sell 
Stock to Employes 


' Capital Issue of $17,500,- 


000 to Be Paid for in 
Monthly Installments 
Planned. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
from 


The has 


the Inter- 


re- 


companies 350,000 shares of its capital 
stock, of an aggregate par value of $17,- 


In its application in Finance Docket 


No. 6998, made public July 6 by the 


payment for 
the stock will be made in monthly in- 
stallments to be collected from the pay 
of the subscriber beginning with the sec- 
ond half of October, 
either $2 or $5 for each share, accord- 
ing to the preference of the subscriber. 
Interest Fixed at Six Per Cent. 

No payment in full will be accepted, 
will subscribers be permitted to 
anticipate final payments. Interest 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum will be 
allowed on all pay-roll collections and 


will be credited quarterly to the sub- | 


scriber’s account and used to meet final 
payment for the stock. No dividends will 
be allowed until the stock is paid in 


corn produced in the six Eastern Corn | full. 


Belt States to total United States sup- | 


Subscriptions will be accepted for from 
1 to 10 shares per officer or employe, 
should the offering be over-sub- 
scribed, the larger subscriptions will be 
reduced so that the aggregate amount 
subscribed shall not exceed the 350,000 
shares offered. 


cers and employes, the Pennsylvania 


authority to sell such unsub- 
scribed stock upon the best terms obtain- 


It is the Pennsylvania’s intention to 
apply the proceeds of the sale of stock 
to reimburse its treasury for ecxpendi- 


Standards Adopted 
For Wheat Middlings 


Federal Definitions Promul- 
gated for Farina and Semolina. 


Official standards for purified mid- 
dlings, semiolina and farina have been 
the Food, Drug, and In- 
secticide Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, announced July 6, compiet- 
ing the schedule of standard and deiini- 
tions for alimentary pastes. 


The announcement follows in full text: 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
adopted new definitions and. standards 
for purified middlings, semolina, and 
farina, which have not heretofore becn 


officially defined. The definitions and 


standards are adopted for the guidance | 


of officials of the Department of Agricul- 


ture in the enforcement of the Federal | 
Act and were rcecom- | 


Food and Drugs 
mended by the Food Standards Com- 
mittee, a joint committee including rep- 


| resentatives of the Association of Ameri- | 


can Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials, As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 


| ists, and the United States Department 
‘of Agriculture. 

of | 
to | 


The standards and definitions recom- 
mended by this committee are adopted 


not only by the Department of Agri- | 


culture »ut by many States in the en- 
forcement of State ‘food laws. In some 
States the standards and 
adopted »y the Department of Agricul- 
ture automatically become standards 
and definitions for those States. 


The text of the new definitions and 
| standards fo'iows: 

Purified middlings is the clean, sound | 
granular product obtained in the com- ; 
and | 
re- | 


mercial process of milling wheat, 
is that portion of the endosperm 
tained on 10 XX silk bolting cloth. It 
contains no more flour than is consistent 


with good commercial practice, nor more | 


than 15 per cent of moisture. 
‘Semolina is the purified middlirgs of 
durum wheat. 

Farina 1s the purified middlings of 
hard wheat other than durum. 


' engineers and two geologists, are: 


| connected 


| Commission, the Pennsylvania states that | at 


' under the plan proposed, 


1928, at the rate of | 


at | 


| during 


} service in 


To the extent that the ' 
| stock may not be subscribed for by offi- | 


definitions | 


gation of the Boulder and Black Canyons 
on the Colorado River in connection with 
the proposed development of the river. 

The members of the Commission, three 
Major 
United States 
Mead, enginecr, 


Gencral William L. Sibert, 
Army, retired; D. W. 
Madison, Wis.; Robert Ridgeway, engi- 
neer, of New York; Charles P. Berkey, 
geologist, of New York. and W. J. Mead, 
geologist, of Madison, Wis. 

Letter From Dr. Work. 

The full text of a letter sent by Sec- 
retary Work to each of the men to whom 
invitations were issued, follows: 

“Pursuant to resolution of Congress,” 
he said, “and with the approval of the 
Presid nt, I am asking you to serve as 
one of a commission of five—three en- 
gineers and two geologists—to make a 
study of the site for a storage reservoir 
on the Colorado River, either in the 
Boulder Canyon or the Black Canyon, 

“You have been selectcd because of 
your eminence in your profession and 
for the reason that you have not been 
with the area to be studied 
through personal interest, resi- 
dence, or previous intimate knowlcdgc of 
the project. 


Limited Compensation 


“Compensation is*limited by the resoluy, 
tion to $50 per day and expenses., The 
project being of the greatest importance 


; and the largest heretofore undertaken, 


I sincerely 


} hope you may consent to 
assist us, 


and that you will be available 


| for service at a very early date, as under 


the law the report must 
before December 1, 1928.” 

General Sibert is a retired Army en- 
gineer of long and distinguished service. 
As a young man he had a long career in 
river and harbor work. He built the 
great Gatun Locks and Dam at Panama 
and the breakwater at Colon harbor. 

He was Red Cross Chief Engineer for 
the study of flood prevention in Unina. 
He commanded a Division in France 
the World War and returned to 
America to organize the Chemical War- 
fare Service. He retired from active 
1920 and lives at Bolling 


be submitted 


Green, Ky. 

Robert Ridgeway has been chief engi- 
neer for the New York subways and is 
a past president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. He had to do 
with the building of the New York aque- 
duct and storage dams, was in charge of 
the: construction of the South Ferry 
Loop and the tunnels undér the East 
River and the Brooklyn subways. 

He was engineer for the Catskill aque- 
duct. He has been engineer for the 


; Transit Commission and chief engineer 


ot the Board of Transportation for the 
city of New York and adviser in such 
matters to the city of Chicago. 
Veteran Engineer. 

Webster Mead, veteran 
neer, is a native of New York and a 
graduate of Cornell. He is 66 years 
old. As a young man he worked for the 
Geological Survey, became city engineer . 
of Rockford, [l., professor of Hydraulic 
Engineering at the University of Illi- 
nois, built waterworks for various muni- 
cipalities, wrote treaties on hydrology 


Danicl engi- 


[Continued on Page 10, 


Column 6.) 


New England Surveys 
Of Industry Planned 


Studies in laeeeds a of Commer- 


cial Aviation to Be Made. 
Industrial surveys in Massachusetts 
and other parts of New England will 
be conducted in the near future.to as- 
sist in the development of manufactur- 
ing and the rehabilitation of factories, 
while at the same time investigations 
will be carried on in the interest of com- 
mercial aviation, Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., stated oraily 
July 6, after a conference with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Herbert Hoover; 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, jr.; 
and the Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein, 
Secretary 
furnish Mrs. 


Hoover said that he would 
Rogers with trade sugges- 
tions for New England, she declared, 
and Dr. Klein promised that further 
surveys of the New England trade con- 
ditions would be conducted shortly. 

The trade commissioners have done 
much to promote and develop markets 
tor American goods both at home and 
abroad, Mrs. Rogers declared. They. 
have helped to increase the boot and 
shoe industry in Massachusetts, and 
have so boosted trade as to help re- 
establish the clothing factories and cot- 
| ton mills. 





Gomez, 
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South to Welcome 
Colombian Aviator 


On Good-Will Flight 


Governors of Three States 
Telegraph Their Desire 


To Extend Cour- 
tesies. 


The Governors of North Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana have assured the 
Department of State that they will ex- 
tend all possible courties and facilities 
to the Colombian aviator, Lieut. Camilo 
Daza, who left Washington July 6 en 
route to Bogota, on a good-will flight. 

A statement by the Department of 
State outlining its arrangements in be- 
half of Lieutenant Daza, who will make 
stops in various Southern cities, follows 
in full text: aia 

At the request of the Minister of Co- 
lombia, the Secretary of State informed 
the Governors of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Texas, of a 
proposed flight over those State of a 
military airplane without armament, 
owned by the Colombian Government and 

iloted by Aviation Lieutenant Camilo 

aza, of the Colombian Army. 


Several Stops Planned. 

The Secretary said he would be grate- 
ful if the Governors, perceiving no ob- 
jection, would grant permission for the 
desired flight over their States and ex- 
tension to the aviator of appropriate 
courtesies and facilities. 

The Secretary also addressed letters 
to the War Department and the Panama 
Canal Office to cause instructions to be 
addressed with a view to the extension 
to the aviator of the courtesies and fa- 
cilities usual in such cases. 

Lieutenant Daza is now in Washington 
en route to Colombia via Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Fayetteville, North Carolina; 
Augusta, Georgia; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; New Orleans, Louisiana; Galves- 
ton and Brownsville, Texas, and Panama 
Canal Zone. 


Governors Welcome Aviator. 


The Department on July 6 received the | 


following telegrams from the Governors 
of North Carolina, Louisiana and 
Georgia: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your telegram of this day. Please 
present my compliments to the Minister 
of Colombia and assure him that I gladly 


- grant his request for permission to Lieu- | 


tenant Camilo Daza of the Colombian 
army to make his desired flight over the 
territory of the State of North Carolina. 
I have the honor further to advise that 
he will be extended every courtesy and 
facility within our power and if he should 
land within our borders he will be ex- 
tended the hospitality of our people in 
unstinted measures. In order that no 


opportunity for our friendly aid and as- | 
| It is probably unnecessary to point out 


sistance may be overlooked I respectfully 
request that I be advised of the approxi- 
mate time of the arrival of the distin- 
guished aviator over our northern bound- 
ary. I seize this occasion to extend to 
the Minister of Colombia and to yoursei® 
the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. 


“(Signed) Angus W. Mc Lean, Gover- 


nor. Raleigh, N. C.” 

“Louisiana welcomes Lieutenant Ca- 
miio Daza and wishes to extend him all 
courtesies and facilities at her command 
during his day in New Orleans. (Signed) 
Huey P. Long, Governor, Baton Rouge, 
La.” 


“Wire received. I hereby grant per- 


mission of military airplane, without ar- | 


mament, owned by Colombian govern- 
ment and piloted by Aviator Lieutenant 
Camilo Daza, of Colombian army, to pass 


over and to land at such points as may | 
Shall be | 


be desired in State of Georgia. 
glad to show any courtesy at Candler 
Field, Atlanta, Ga. (Signed) L. G. 
Hardman, Governor, Atlanta, Ga.” 


Letter Is Received. 


At 3 o’clock on July 6 the Colombian 
Minister presented Lieutenant Daza to 
the Secretary of State. Lieutenant Daza 
is the bearer of a letter from the Presi- 


but, as President Coolidge is not in 
Washington, Secretary Kellogg received 


of the President. The Secretary ad- 
dressed the following remarks to Lieu- 
tenant Daza: 

“IT am pleased to meet you, and in 
the absence of President Coolidge to 
receive irom you the letter to him 
which His Excellency Dr. 


“Let me extend to you my best wishes 


for the success of the flight from Wash- | 
ington to Bogota which you are about | 
to undertake, a journey which I con- | 


fidently hope will serve to bring closer 
the people of Colombia and the people 
of the United States. 


the latter and I am 
that already I have been assured by 
the officials of the various States which 


be particulariy happy to welcome you 
and to offer you every facility in their 
power.” 


Use of Seismographs 
On Dams Is Favored 


Investigator Believes Devices 


Would Warn of Collapses. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


fore it actually collapsed. A seismo- 


graph installed upon the dam might have | 
mo- | 
tions, recording them either as tremors | 


detected these slight preliminary 


or as slight tiltings. 


The failure of the dam in this case is | 
not ascribed to actual earthquakes, but | 
_the use of 


seismographic instruments 
might nevertheless have given warning 
of the coming collapse, possibly several 
days in advance. The cost of installation 
of these instruments would seem to be a 


very slight amount to pay for the possi- | 
bility of detecting the danger of such a | 


calamity. 


Venezuela Is Felicitated 
On Its Independence Day 


President Coolidge sent the follow- 


ing telegram to the President of Vene- | 
Vene- ; 


tuela on the occasion of the 
zuelan Independence Day, July 5: 

“His Excellency Jaun 
President of Venezuela, 
Caracas: 1 extend to Your Excellency 
cordia) felicitations on this auspicious 
anniversary end the assurances of my 
high regard and best wishes. Calvin 
Coolidge.” 
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| Care of Dependent Children on Basis 
Of County Units Is Recommended 


Needs of Both Urban and Rural Dwellers Said to Be Met 
Best Through Suggested System. 


Development of the county as the unit 
of social service is urged by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in a statement issued on 

| July 6. 
| The county should be the local 
ministrative unit for the child-care 
protection programs because it is 
local unit for taxation, poor relief, and 
education, and “because through the 
county as a unit the needs of both urban 
and rural children can be served,” the 
Bureau says. The statement follows in 
full text: 
The necessity for some form of local 


ad- 
and 
the 


| organization to carry out the responsi- 


bilities of the State and of the county 
towards children in need of care is be- 


' coming more fully realized by State de- 


partments concerned with public welfare. 
Permissive or mandatory legislation pro- 
viding for such a plan has been passed 
in several States during the last decade. 
States making such provisions recently 
are Kentucky and Florida. s 

The Florida legislation, passed in 1927, 
specified that the State Board of Public 
Welfare established by this act should 
encourage and assist in the development 
of welfare work on a county basis. The 





Kentucky law, passed early in the pres- 
ent year, provided for the establish- 
ment of county children’s bureaus which 
would cooperate with the State children’s 
bureau created by the same act. In sev- 
eral States various groups concerned 


| with child welfare activities are work- 


ing toward the development of similar 
legislation in their States. 


Survey Is Conducted 
Of County Activities 

The Children’s Bureau has made sev- 
eral studies of the character ot the 
agencies created in various States to do 
this work in the county, and of their 
functions and activities. Within the last 
two years two reports concerned with 
county organization have been issued, 


| these being “The County as a Unit for 


an Organized Program of Child Caring 
and Protective Work,” and “Public 
Child-Caring Work in Certain Counties 


| of Minnesota, North Carolina, and New 


York.” ; 

County organization for child care and 
protection means primarily the unifica- 
tion, or at least the coordination, in the 
county, of the work undertaken by vari- 
ous public agencies for the care and 
protection of the dependent, neglected, 
delinquent, physically handicapped, and 
mentally defective. Sometimes health 
activities and enforcement of child labor 
and compulsory education laws are also 


| united with the program for care of 


dependent, neglected, and deliinquent 


| children, and the activties of private 


agencies are coordinated in some coun- 
ties with those of the public agencies. 


that organization of county social work 





is not an object in and of itself but is 


| simply a means to an end—the develop- 


ment of the standards of modern social 


| work in the conduct of family or child 
| welfare work. 


Interest in county organization has de- 
veloped from the same causes and often 
as a part of the movement to make more 
effective the work of State boards or de- 
partments of charities or welfare. The 
county is selected as the local adminis- 


| trative unit in carrying out this program 


because it is the local unit for taxation, 


| poor relief, education, and other matters, 


and because through the county as a 
unit the needs of both urban and rural 
children can be served. 

The form of organization is based 
largely on the character of the public 
or private agencies found in the county, 
and is to a considerable extent depend- 
ent upon the character of the popula- 
tion. Resources adequate for a county 


| whose largest city has a population of 


about 50,000, though the same general 
principles may hold, would not meet 
the needs of an entirely rural county 
or one in which there is a large city. 
The basic laws of the State and the 


a ; ; | agencies and institutions that have de- 
dent of Colombia to President Coolidge, | 





, | exactly 
Lieutenant Daza and his letter on behalf | 


| the same 


Miguel | 
Abadia Mendez has entrusted to you. | 


Your progress | 
will be followed with great interest by | 
pleased to say | 


Vincente | 


veloped »ver a period of years must be 
taken into account. No two States have 
the same background, and 
methods fitting the needs of one can 
not be applied in exactly the same way 
in a second State. There are equally 
great differences between counties in 
State. It is therefore neces- 
sary to follow the opportunist policy 
of continually adapting a program to 
local needs and local resources in work- 
ing out a program of this kind for a 
State. 


Preventive Social Work 


Is Begun by States 


All States 
certain classes of handicapped persons, 


especially for those who require custodial | 


care or special training, but only recently 
have public agencies entered the fieid of 


| preventive social work with families or 
you intend to traverse that they will | 


children, Its development has sometimes 
been the result of definite efforts on the 
part of private organizations to enlist 
the State or other public body in special 
forms of child caring or protective work 


| the desirability of which has been dem- 


onstrated by private agencies. Some- 


Compression Used 
For Testing Bricks 
Method Found Effective in De- 
termining Wall-Strength. 
Compression applied to bricks laid 
flatwise 1s a truer test of wall strength 


than other measures of brick strength 
based on data from individual bricks 


| tested, the Bureau of Standards of the 


Department of Commerce has found af- 
ter extensive experimentation, accord- 
ing .o a statement made public July 6, 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

To determine the effect of the 
strength of individual bricks on the 


; Strength of brick masonry the Bureau 


of Standards has built 180 full-sized 
walls and is testing them in a 10,000,- 
000 pound compression machine. 

To write a specification for the pur- 
chase of brick it is necessary to know 
what relations the various possible tests 
of brick have to the behavior of the 
brick masonry. However, the different 
number of ways of testing brick for 
strength now commercially in use result 
in different grades of strength. To il- 
lustrate: One make of brick may be re- 
sistant to crushing pressure but weak 
to bending pressure. Another may be 
strong in bending pressure but weak in 
a crushing test, 


: charge of L. G. 
| of 
| interim. 


times the State, county, or municipality 
has undertaken to fill a need not met by 
any existing agency, or to supplement 
an inadequate program. In some States 
and in some counties and municipalities 
public child-caring activities are 
tensive; others the major part of the 
field is covered by institutions 


pices. ; 
The effectiveness of county organiza- 


tion must be judged not by the form or | 
the auspices under which it is under- | 


taken, but by the quality and the ade- 


quacy of the work actually performed | 


for the care of those in need and by what 


is being done to prevent or reduce future | 


needs through constructive social work 
that deals not only with the individual 
but with underlying conditions. ‘ 
County organization for child care and 
protection as it has been developed, 


though undertaken primarily to unify | 
and make more effective the work of the | 


public authorities concerned with child 
welfare, is sometimes, as has_ been 


pointed out, a plan for harmonizing the | 


work of the various public and private 
organizations active in the county. 
While the complaint is 
heard that the extension of public serv- 
ice discourages the development of pri- 
vate effort through making agencies 
and iustitutions under private auspices 
unnecessary, the question that should be 
asked is whether in absence of the new 


form of public county work the private | 
agencies in these counties would on their 


own initiative have so extended their ac- 


tivities that the field of preventive and | 
protective service would be covered as 


well as it is under public auspices. If such 
an inquiry were made it would doubtless 
be discovered that private organizations 
are finding greater opportunities for con- 
structive service than were previously 
recognized, although their efforts may be 
directed into a different channel in order 


that the needs of all the children in the | 


county may be met. 

It is being recognized more and more 
that all relief for families or for chil- 
dren in need of special care is or should 
be regarded as temporary and that the 
elimination or prevention of the problem 
of dependency should always be sought. 
There is, as a consequence, little tend- 
ency on the part of intelligent leaders 
in either public or private social work to 
feel that hard and fast programs are de- 
sirable or to try to,secure permanency 
for the institutions or agencies estab- 
lished. Nor is there any present tend- 
ency toward the assumption by the pub- 
lie of all the functions connected witht 
the care and protection of children in 
need. 


Ambassador to Cuba 
To Take Military Training 


The American Ambassador to+Cuba, 


Noble B. Judah, will attend a military | 


training camp at Sparta, Wis., according 


to an announcement by the Department | 


of War July 6 which follows in full text: 


Colonel Noble B. Judah, Ambassador | 
United | 
States to attend a training camp with his |! 


to Cuba, has returned to the 
regiment at Sparta, Wis. This regiment, 
now the 332d Field Artillery of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, actually is a recon- 


stitution of the 149th Field Artillery of | 


the 42nd Division. Practically its entire 
personnel were members of the old 149th 
Field Artillery. 

General Summerall commanded the 
Field Artillery Brigade of the 42nd 
Division upon its organization. Colonel 
Judah was first captain and then major 
in the 149th Field Artillery, serving in 
the latter capacity in action in France. 


Minister of the Netherlands 
Granted Leave of Absence 


The Netherlands Minister has notified | 


H. van Royen, will be absent in Europe 


until October, it was announced July 6 
by the Department of State. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Netherland Minister has notified 
the Department that he has been granted 
leave of absence beginning July 5 until 
the middle of October. The Minister in- 
tends spending his leave of absence in 
Holland. 

During his absence the affairs of the 
Royal Netherlands Legation will be in 
van Hoorn, Counselor 


Legation, as Charge d’Affaires ad 


| Juvenile Films by Day 


make some provision for | 


Proposed in Australia 


Censorship Proposal Opposed 
By Motion Pictures Exhibitors 


Matinee cinema audiences in Australia 
will be forced to witnnes nothing but 
juvenile-standard pictures during the 
day, and continuous cinema houses will 
have to show two entirely different pro- 
gram each day, if one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Film Commission is 


carried into effect, says the Assistant | 


Trade Commissioner at Sydney, Charles 
¥. Baldwin, in a report just made putlic 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the report follows: 

It is being argued that one of the rec- 
ommendations of the Royal Film Com- 
mission, unless changed, will work par- 
ticular hardship to circuits and individual 
owners of continuous houses in Australia. 
One of the censorship proposals of the 
Commission provides that only pictures 


ex- j 


and | 
agencies conducted under private aus- | 


| Viewed as Necessary 


To School Efficiency 


Specialist Points to Advan- 
tages of Compiling Data 
On Various Phases of 
Education. 





By W. S. Deffenbaugh 
This is the twelfth of a series of 
articles on “City School Problems” 
by the Chief of the City Schools 
Division, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. 


mercial or industrial concern more 
ficient is for the owner, or the board of 
directors and manager, to obtain accurate 
and ample information regarding every 
| phase of the enterpise, whether it be a 
village grocery store or a metropolitan 
department store, a street railway or 
t transcontinental system. 

There are, however, many persons who, 
while agreeing with the foregoing state- 
ment, do not realize that boards of educa- 

| tion and superintendents of schools 
| should be equally supplied with facts re- 


Often mere opinion is the only basis for 
| the action of boards of education and 
school executives, but mere opinion does 


not play as prominent a part as it once | 


| did. 


Dates Compiled. 
School people are becoming more sci- 
entific in their study of school problems. 


and women accustomed to dealing with 
data, no longer listen with rapt atten- 
tion to the orations of superintendents, 
but ply them with questions regarding 
the most successful practices in educa- 
tional administration. 

In fact, the modern school superein- 
tendent is unwilling to go before his 
board of education without facts to sup- 
port any proposal that he may make. 
Not being content to rely upon guess 
work, superintendents in many cities 
have had research bureaus established 
to collect «nd compile data regarding 


various phases of their respective school | 


systems. 


Every progressive school superintend- | 


ent, even if he has no regularly or- 


ganized research department, is attack- | 


ing his problem in a scientific manner by 
having the supervisors, principals and 
teachers prepare data for his guidance. 
He is in some way securing the neces- 
sary information. 
most economical and efficient 


way is 


through an organized research bureau. | 


This is true, especially in the larger 
cities. 

Research bureaus should be the means 
of helping eliminate waste of all kinds 
| within the schools and of pointing the 


| way to more efficient school systems. |! 


However, the board of education that 


organizes a research bureau with the ex- | 


pectation of helping to reduce the tax 
rate may be disappointed. Such bureaus 
will no doubt find where funds may be 
| saved, and again it may find that some 
phases of the school work are inefficient 
because of insufficient financial support. 


Efficiency Defined. 
Efficiency 


a private corporation, does not mean 
niggardly expediture; it means, rather, 
making the best use of the funds ap- 
| propriated. Increased efficiency may 
mean that larger apropriations should be 


made; and, as in a manufacturing plant, | 


it may mean that old time methods 
| should be abandoned and newer ones 
adopted even at great expense. 


The school world is now recognizing the | 


fact that efficiency consists in getting 


the most out of every dollar appropriated | 
and of abandoning old methods when | 


| newer ones yield better results. School 
superintendents now know that if they 
| attack their problems in a scientific way 
the public, especially that part of the 


schools, 

Studies undertaken by research bu- 
reaus are by no means limited to those 
relating to expenditures. Studies are 


made to measure the efficiency of teach- | 


ing, to eliminate waste in subject matter, 
to aid the teacher in assisting the indi- 


vidual child, to aid the superintendent | mouths where decayed teeth are present, 


and others in the preparation of re- 
ports, and to test such experiments as 
may be under way. 
The thirteenth article of the 
series will be published in an early 
issue. 


President Asked to Speak 


At Ceremony in Minnesota | 


{By Telegraph.] 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 


6.—President Coolidge was invited today | 


to be present at Cannon Falls, Minn., 
on July 29 for the unveiling of a monu- 
ment there to Colonel William Colvill, 
leader of the famous First Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry. Governor Theodore 
Christiansen, Representatives Newton 
(Rep.), of Minneapolis, Minn., and An- 


dresen (Rep.), of Red Wing, Minn., and | 
| a delegation of 20 Minnesotans extended | 


the invitation. 
At the temporary executive 
| later it was officially stated Mr. Cool- 


address, but he would speak informally, 

as he does not want to be burdened with 
| the preparation of long addresses during 
| his vacation. 


| Air Service to Connect 


| 


marked “Pitcures Suitable for Universal | 


Exhibition” can be shown at matinees, 
exception being made in the case of 
long-run houses. 


_ It is expected that city theaters in par- | 
ticular will be affected adversely, and so | 


much more than the Commission foresaw 
that amendment of the recommendation 
must be made. 

The total of children 
matinees in continuous 


who 
shows 


in Au- 


stralia is generally considered to be less | 


than 10 per cent. Any enforcement of 


this censorship provision will mean that | 


about 90 per cent of the matinee audi- 
ences, all of them adults, must witness 
nothing but juvenile-standard 
during the day. 

It is claimed that if this provision is 
allowed to stand it will not be difficult 
to foresee a time when a continuous 
house in Australia will have to show two 
entirely different programs each day. 
This is the first complication that has 


proposals and it still remains to be seen 
how it will be adjusted, 


attend | 


pictures | 


The African Airways, Ltd., has been 

organized to establish an air service be- 
| tween Durban and Johannesburg, carry- 
ing passengers, mails, and fyeight, the 
American Consul at Cape Town, C. M. 
P. Cross, says in a report made public 
| July 6 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 

Subsidiary lines are to be operated 
between Durban and Maritzburg, and be- 
tween Durban and St. John’s. Other 
services are promised as soon as war- 
ranted. 
| It is proposed to maintain a daily 
| service between Durban and Johannes- 
burg with a fleet of De Haviland “61” 
| machines, fitted with 450-horsepower 
Bristol “Jupiter” engines and ‘hree 
| “Moth” planes fitted with Mark L II “e'r” 
rus” engines. 
The fare is to be eight pounds sterling 
| per passenger, including insurance, and 


1 ' | the fyeight charge will be one shilling | 
arisen with regard to the new censorship | 


six pence per pound. The time required 
will be from three to four hours, saving 
approximately 17 hours over the railway. 


The first step toward making any com- | 
ef- | 


i | garding the schools that they administer. | 
sometimes | 





| vanced stage 
may become eroded and hemorrhage may | 
cause | 
| loss of a greater or less amount of tis- | 
sue; and as a result of this injury, the | 
vitality of the teeth may become subse- | 
Bone infection may | 


| ‘ lication. 
But no doubt the | Sjimcentts infect 


in the management of a | 


school system, as in the man E 
7 - ee | face of the mucous membrane of the 





| companies that disease. 
tirely possible, however, to have both | 


offices | 


Durban and Johannesburg | 


| by direct contact. 
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Bureaus of Research | Causes for Spread of ‘Trench Mouth’ 


Explained by Public Health Service 


Prevention of Disease Said to Be Possible If Mouth Is | 


Kept in Clean Condition. 


Vincent’s Infection, or “trench mouth” 
can be prevented if the mouth is kept 
in a clean healthy condition, the United 
States Public Health Service advises in 
a statement made public July 7. 

Alhtough the exact mode of transmis- 
sion 
that dishes not properly cleaned, face 


| towels, drinking cups, kissing, and living 
| in crowded buildings without plenty of 


fresh air and sunshine are some of the 
causes of the spread of this disease. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
The disease commonly called “trench 
mouth” has had various names applied to 
it by the medical and Detnal professions. 
It has been called “Vincent’s angina,” 
“ulcerative stomatitis,” and “Vincent’s 


| infection.” The last named term has been 


accepted in order, to differentiate the 
mouth infection from the true Vincent’s 
angina, which is a _ throat condition 
caused by the same germ, and sometimes 
mistaken for diphtheria. 

Vincent’s infection was first noticed 
about 1897, and has undoubtedly been 
more or less endemic since that time. It 
was not until the World War, however, 
that the disease took on epidemic form. 
In France, during that war, the condi- 


' tion, given the name of “trench mouth” 
at that time, was more common than : 


were typhoid and malaria during the 
Spanish-American War. 


tinued to spread. Many soldiers with in- 


sick in hospitals and in quarters. This 


disease was a well-recognized cause of ; 


disability. Since that time it has seemed 
to spread slowly through the States, or 


| perhaps has been more promptly recog- 


nized, 


This disease of the mouth is mildly | 
communicable, serious in its effects, but | 


It becomes very infectious | the danger of its becoming acute, with 


seldom fatal. L 
at times. It may assume serious pro- 


portions and cause much harm to the | 


its ad- ; available, the treatment should be the 


In 
important blood vessels 


soft tissues of the mouth. 


follow. The inflammation may 


quently impaired. 


Vincent’s infection may present itself 


| in the mouth or as Vincent’s angina in 
the throat, or the two may be present | 
It is believed to be due to the ; 


together. 
combined action of two varieties of the 
same germ. Inflammation and the forma- 
tion of ulcerative areas of greater or less 


| magnitude, located on the mucous mem- 
brane of the gums, cheeks, tongue, and } 


tonsils, are characteristic of the disease. 
A grayish membrane is formed at the 
site of the ulcerated areas, which, if re- 
moved, causes considerable bleeding. The 
teeth become loose, always sore, and it is 
impossible for the patient to masticate 
food. Abundant salivation is present, 
and the gums bleed easily. This bleed- 


j ing is the alarming symptom to the 


patient. The gums near the teeth, or 
irritating fillings, and even the flat sur- 


mouth, may be covered with a yellowish 
gray membrane, and may be extremely 
tender and highly inflamed beneath. The 
gums are often spongy, and the mouth 
may be “flaming” red. In severe cases, 
Vincent’s infection is often accompanied 
by a temperature ranging from 99 de- 


grees to 103 degrees Fahrenheit, head- | : 
| temporary expedient for a few days until 


ache, general discomfort, nausea, en- 
largement of glands of neck, constipa- 
tion, and a peculiar and always recog- 
nizable sweetish odor of the breath. The 


neck glands are always more or less in- 


volved in acute cases, and the treatment 
of the case should be regulated with 


; that in mind. 
| public accustomed to dealing with priv- | 
ate and public affairs in a business-like | 
way, will become more interested in the |! 


Milder Form Found 
To Remain on Surface 


The milder and more common form is | 


slower in its progress and remains on 
the surface, not affecting the mem- 


brance deeply. Stagnant, fould mucus or | 


serum seems to be necessary to its suc- 
cessful development. ) 
true type is more often found in unclean 


around spaces where faulty fillings over- 


| hanging gum margins are a source of | 
| irritation as well as uncleanliness, 

where the soft tissues of the mouth have | 
| already received injury from diseases | 


such as pyorrhea, salivation, or other dis- 
eases. 


In clean mouths, the crypts of the 
third | 
molars, or similar spaces harboring stag- | 
; nant or foul secretions, are usually the | 
| points of the beginning of the infec- | 
tion, and the infection usually persists | 
at these points for a longer period of | 


tonsils, those behind the lower 


time after treatment. 

In acute 
many times resemble diphtheria, without, 
however, the same degree of toxemia, 
temperature, or prostration which ac- 
It could be en- 


diphtheria and Vincent’s infection pres- 
ent at the same time. 
Undoubtedly the majority of patients 


who are infected are of early adult or | 


l f ¢ c | middle age, although many cases of chil- | 
idge might attend and deliver a brief | 


dren and persons of advanced age have 
been reported. Vincent’s infection 
found in both sexes; but the cases offi- 
cially reported show that it predominates 
in the male sex. This is probably due 
to the fact that men are more often 


| subjected to infection through their work 


and environment. 


The infection is carried and spread | 


from an infected individual to a well one 


properly cleaned, face towels, drinking 
cups, personal articles, kissing, and liv- 


; ing in crowded buildings without plenty 


of fresh air and sunshine are some of 
the causes of the spread of this disease. 
The exact mode of transmission has not 


Associate Director Leaves 


Forest Products Laboratory | 


Aldo Leopold, associate director of the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., left the laboratory 
July 1 to engage in private work as con- 
sulting forester specializing in game 
management, the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

His departure ends 19 years of work 
in various branches of the Forest Serv- 
ice, which began in 1908, following his 
graduation fron the Yale Forestry 
School, 


is not known the statement said | 





It was quickly | 
; ; recognized by the dentists of the Army; 
| Boards of education, composed of men | but, owing to the cramped living condi- | 


tions in which the troops lived, it con- | 








Undoubtedly the ; 


or | 


infections the throat will | 


7 
1s 


Eating utensils not ; 


; should be softly brushed also. 


! mouth are 





| 
| 
| 
| 


been entirely agreed upon by all author- 
ities. An unsuspecting person may be 
a carrier and transmit the organism, 
harmless to himself but harmful 
others. 

To prevent the likelihood of infection 
with this disease everyone should keep 
his mouth in a clean, healthy condition. 
When teeth first begin to decay, they 
should receive immediate attention, and 
the small cavities should be filled with- 
out delay. No decayed teeth or broken- 
down roots should be allowed to remain 
in the mouth. The mouth should. be 
thoroughly cleaned by the use of a 
toothbrush and dental paste or powder, 
or even soap or salt and water after 
each meal, if possible; but in any case 
always before retiring for the night, and 
the first thing on arising in the morning. 
The gums should be properly massaged 
with the toothbrush or the fingers, and 
the roof of the mouth and the tongue 
: | Although 
it might be possible for a clean mouth 
to become infected, the chances are 
greatly in favor of a person with such a 
mouth, for a clean mouth with healthy 
vigorous gums and mucous membrane 
will resist infection. The throat is ex- 
tremely difficult to cleanse properly, but 


always before retiring a gargle of salt ! 
water or any mild antiseptic should be | 


used. 


Microscope Necessary 
To True Diagnosis 
The true diagnosis of Vincent’s infec- 


; ; tion can be made only in a medical or 
fections of the mouth and pharynx were | 1 


dental laboratory with the use of the 
microscope. Whenever the uncomfort- 
able symptoms of a persistent sore 
experienced, that person 
should immediately consult his dentist 
or his physician for treatment. Vincent’s 
infection cannot be treated at home with 
household remedies. In the first place, 
it could not be properly diagnosed, and 


serious after-results, would be great. 
In case a dentist or a physcian is not 


use of a mouth wash at frequent inter- 
vals until skilled treatment can be ob- 
tained. Undoubtedly the microorganiism 
causing this infection cannot live or keep 
its virulent nature in the presence of air 
or free oxygen. Although it might con- 
tinue to exist for some time in the pres- 
ence of oxygen, it will not multiply. It 


| is evident, then, that any oxygen-liber- 


ating compound will check the growth of 
these organisms. For this purpose there 
are three outstanding drugs which may 
be used as an efficient mouth wash. They 
are hydrogen peroxide, potassimu per- 
manganate, and sodium perborate. All of 
these drugs, when freshly prepared, lib- 
erate oxygen. 

Hydrogen peroxide, is a solution easily 
obtained and is capable of liberating 10 
volumes of oxygen. When used as a 
mouth wash, diluted with equal volumes 
of water and used at frequent intervals, 
forcibly working it back and forth in the 
mouth by contraction of the lips and 
cheek muscles, it will serve very well as a 
temporary measure. 


Potassium permanganate in 1:5,000 di- 


; lution is good, although it has a disagree- 


able taste. Sodium perborate is a white 
powder readily soluable in water, and 
when freshly dissolved liberates about 9 
per cent oxygen. It is a good home 
remedy, but will not keep’in solution and 


| will lose strength in solid form if kept 


in a warm place. 
Any of these remedies will serve as a 


the services of a dentist can be secured; 
but it is dangerous to delay treatment. 

During the acute stage the toothbrush 
should not be used, as it is likely to cause 
a hemorrhage by forcibly removing the 
diseased membrane. This would furnish 


; more pabulum for bacterial growth. 


Although the outlook in Vincent’s in- 


| fection is favorable and the condition 
usually responds quickly to competent | 


treatment, neglect may result seriously, 
as the microorganisms causing this dis- 


ease have been isolated from other more | 


serious diseases such as meningitis, peri- 
tonitis, and diabetes. Most cases of Vin- 


cent’s infection can be cured with proper 
treatment. 


to j 


Airport Constructed 
At Milan as Center 
Of Italian Service 


Field and Landing Basin fo 
Seaplanes Are Being 
Equipped to Handle 
Traffic. 


Milan seems destined to becom 
Italy’s pivotal airport, from which thi 
country’s commercial air services wi 
radiate to all the important cities e 
braced in the network of lines in o 
eration, projected or contemplated, t 
Consul General at Milan, T. Jaeche 
states in a report made public Milly 
by the Department of Commerce. Tt 
full text of the report follows: 


Two parts of the new Milan airpa 
are already being built, respectively, z 
Taliedo and Linate del Lambro. Taliec 
is about four kilometers from the heat 
of the city. Plans of the municipalit 
call for a port for airplanes at Talied 
and those of the province of Milan fc 
an artificial lake or port for seaplane 
at Linate del Lambro, about 31% kilc 
meters distant from the former, b 
connected with it by a special road an 
by tram, the two thus forming the cor 
plete airport although under separat 
administrations. The lake or seaplan 
basin will be at about 7% kilometer 
distant from the heart of the city. 


The port for airplanes is being co 
structed on the site of the already exist 
ing military field at Taliedo, by agree 
| ment between the city of Milan and th 
| Ministry of Aeronautics, which will shar 
equally the estimated expense of 10,000, 
! 000 lire (the value of the lira is abou 
$.05253). The landing field, which @il 
| be leveled and entirely walled about a 
well as extended toward the city up t 
the railway tracks, will be 1,800 meter 
long, and will measure 1,500,000 squar 
meters. 

The existing military hangars, located 
alongside of the Caproni Company’ 
plant, will be demolished and ree 
structed in the new flying zone agains 
the new embankment of the Milan 
Rogoredo railway line. 


Other Structures Planned. 


The most important as well as costly 
portion of the making the new airpori 
will be construction of the seaplane port 
with hangers, station, etc. at Linate de 
Lambro. The port will consist of an arti- 
ficial lake, or basin, whose northern enc 
will extend close to the Lambrate rail- 
way freight station while its southerr 
end will reach Linate al Lambro. The 
basin will be 2,500 meters long, 20( 
meters wide and from six to nine meters 
deep. The basin will have a water area’ 
of about 610,000 square meters. 

In addition to the basin the plans call 
for the construction of the following: 
A shelter-hangar 3,000 square meters in 
area; a small passenger station, with 
offices for health and customs officgrs; a 
seaplane slide of reinforced concreté, with 
rails in front of the hangar; 1,900 meters 
of railroad trackage. inside the port; a 
dock for passengers which can be moved 
in any direction to suit weather and other 
conditions; a lighting plant to make land- 
ing at night. 

A road 15 meters wide and 5,300 meters 
long will be laid around the basin, whi 
a street car line will be built to circle the 
latter at a distance of 100 meters from 
this road. 

It is expected that the seaplane port 
will be completed in the spring of 1930. 





| California to Keep Record 
Of Cases of Tularaemia 


Tularaenia, or “rabbit disease,” the in- 
fection transmitted to man by the han- 
dling of infected rabbits, has been made 
a reportable disease in the State of Cali- 
fornia, it was stated, July 6, by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Information has been received by the 
Public Health Service that tularaemia 
was made a reportable disease by the 

tate Board of Public Health of Cali- 
fornia at its last meeting, June 2, 1928. 

Health officers have been requested to 
notify physicians in the respective terri- 
tories under their jurisdiction in order 
that reports of any cases of this disease 
that may come under observation shall 
be reported without delay. 
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Short Lines Request 
Inclusion in System 


Of Northern Pacific 


Briefs Filed With I. C. C. Ask 
Incorporation in Pro- 
posed Railway Con- 
solidation. 


Eight short line railroads have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a brief on the proposed merger of 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 


and Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- | 
ways, asserting that, while they do not | 
wish to be understood as opposed to the | 


preposed merger, it will not be in the 
etic interest to 

proper provisions for their incorporation 
into the system. 

Outright opposition to the plan under 
which the Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way would acquire the other railways, 
including the, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, was made in briefs filed by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, W. H. 
Bremner, receiver, by the Duluth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of Towa, Burlington 
Shippers Association, and Keokuk 
Chamber ohf Commerce; Fargo, N. Dak. 
Chamber of Commerce and the Tacoma, 
Washington, Chamber of Commerce. 

Weak Roads Weakened. 
Counsel for the 


of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 


and Spokane, Portland & Seattle, in the | 


first instance and the acquisition of con- 
trol through majority stock ownership 
ot the Burlington, will be to 
strong roads stronger and weak roads 
weaker. They contend that the plan 
will seriously impair, if not render hope- 


less, the ability of the Minneapolis & | 


St. Louis to perform its public duty, by 
the destruction of competition, the di- 
version of traffic and consequent loss of 
revenue, together with the wiping out 
of its established routes of traffic. 


Provisions made in the plan of the ap- | 


plicant, the Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, for possible incorporation of the 


Short lines in the brief filed on their be- | 
although | 


half are termed inadequate, 
counsel for the short lines assert that 


the applicants have in this case pro- | 


ceeded with better than usual recognition 
of the main purpose of Congress in en- 
acting Section 5 (the consolidation sec- 


tion) of the Interstate Commerce Act. | 
They also say the plan under consider- | 


ation “appears to be free from the finan- 
cial features which have been criticized 
by the Commission on other cases, since 


it involves no underwriting or bankers’ | 


commissions.” 

“The applicants have given some, but 
not sufficient, consideration to the short 
and weak railroads connecting with the 


Great Northern and Northern Pacific rail- | 


ways, and to those short lines connecting 
with the Burlington that intervened in 
iT? proceedings,” the brief says, “and 


ve at least proposed some, but inade- | 
quate provisions in the plan for the pos- | 


sible incorporation of these short lines.” 
The brief is filed on behalf of the Elec- 
tric Short Line Terminal Company, the 


LaCrosse & Southeastern Railway, Lea- | 


venworth & Topeka Railroad, the Min- 


nesota Western Railway, the Minneapolis, | 
Northfield & Southern Railway, the Min- | 


neapolis & Rainy River Railway, the 
Waterville Railway and the Wyoming 
Railway. 


Three of-these interveners, the La- | 
crosse & Southeastern, the Leavenworth | 


& Topeka and the Wyoming, connect 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which is already controlled by the Great 


Northern and Northern Pacific jointly, | 


but the brief contends that the Burling- 
ton is “so far involved in the proposed 


unification as to make necessary at this | 


time consideration of the incorporation 


in the proposed system of the lesser | 


lines coanecting with the Burlington.” 
The Waterville Railway, on the other 


hand desires to remain independent but | 


to obtain a guaranty that it will at no 


time be interfered with in the continued | 


use of its rails and ties, whicn 
owned by the Great Northern, and that 
the latter will maintain service on its 


branch ‘tine with which the Waterville | 


connects, 

Some extracts from the contentions 
made by the short lines follow: 

“So far as any of these interveners 
are concerned, the limit to which the 
applicants propose to go is to direct the 
operation of the road, pay over to the 


owners any net railway operating in- | 


come that may be realized, and provide 
any deficit in such net railway oper- 
ating income which may. result from the 
operation of the line, such arrangement 
to continue until such time as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, the operation 
of the line or any part of it is no longer 
justified. (Applicants’ Brief, Vol. I, p. 
126.) 
Called Temporary Expedient. 

“That this does not meet the require- 
ments laid down Ly the Commission in 
Nickel Plate Unification and The Pro- 
posed Unificatien of Southwestern Lines 
cases seems clear, because no provision 


is made in the plan of the applicants for | 


the possible incorporation of these short 
lines into the proposed grouping or uni- 
fication. This proposed remedy must 
commend itself to the Commission 
being but the prescribing of a sugar- 
coated pill without medicine. 
is but a temporary expedient. It is the 
doing by the applicants of a merely ex- 
pedient thing at the present time in 


order to have these applications approved, | 


but without any substantial provision to 


assure the continued operation and im- | 


provemert of the roads serving a public 
necessarily dependent upon them for 
transportation and continued existence. 


portation Act of 1920 added a new and 


important object to previous interstate | 


commerce legislation * * 
“Hence, these Interveners have sub- 
“Hence, these interveners have sub- 


convenience and necessity by introduc- 
ing full evidence thereon for the pur- | 


pose of enabling the Commission to first 


reach the primary and fundamental con- | 


clusion as to whether they are a public 
convenience and necessity. 


“Tf these interveners, or any of them, | 
are not a public convenience and neces- | 


sity and indespensable to the communi- 


ties they serve, a finding by this Com- | 


mission to that effect may well be re- 
garded as suficient justification for re- 


lieving the applicants of any more re- | 


sponsibility than they have themselves 
offered to assume. 

“But, if they are a public necessity 
and convenience, indispensable to the 
communities they serve, the provision 
proposed by the applicants would so 
completely fail to assure the per- 


q [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 
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| Utilities 


The Joint Committee‘ of the National 
Utility Associations has made every ef- 
fort to cooperate with the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of pub- 
| lic utilities but final judgment as to the 
propriety and value of the activities dis- 
| closed cannot rest securely on fragmen- 
| tary portions of the record, the Coun- 
| sel for the Joint Committee, Josiah T. 
Newcomb, declared in a statement made 
to the Commission on July 6. 

Publicity given to isolated and scat- 





in misleading impressions regarding the 
activities of the utilities’ industry, the 
statement declared. The utilities will 
| await the conclusion of the brangh of the 
| investigation under way at present be- 
fore asking the opportunity to present 
evidence to offset these “misleading im- 
pressions” or to introduce affirmative 
evidence showing the nature and extent 
of the influences hostile to the utilities 
which it seemed necessary to combat, ac- 
cording to the statement. 
It says that it agrees that material 
| furnished to schools should be free trom 


prejudice and bias, but that it believes + 


that those who are in a position to fur- 
i nish “technical and economic” informa- 
| tion to teachers, ar eunder obligation to 
do so. Advocates of nationalization of 
industry and of placing the Government 
in competition with public utilities indus- 
tries, have extended their influences into 
schools and colleges, the Committee 
charges. It refers specifically to the 
League for Industrial Democracy the 
Public Ownership League, the National 
Popular Government League, and the 
People’s Legislative Service, and refers 
| personally to Gifford Pinchot and Senator 
Norris (Rep.), Nebraska. 


Commission atjourned “subject to 
some time after September 1,” with pro- 
vision for emergency hearings before 
that time. 

“Lobbying” activities of the Indiana- 
polis Committee on Public Utilities In- 
| formation during sessions of the In- 
diana State Legislature were described 
by the manager of the Lafayette Tele- 
| phone Company, Lafayette, Ind., Frank 
O. Cuppey, who said he had represented 
the Committee during the meetings of 
the legislature, 

Mr. Cuppey stated that he had _ re- 
ceived $3,500 from the Indiana Com- 
mittee for his work during the session 
of the Indiana legislature in 1927. It 
was understood, he said, that $2,000 of 
this amount was to be considered as sal- 
ary, while $1,500 was allowed for ex- 
penses. As a matter of fact, he declared, 
he had spent approximately the whole of 


the $3,500 in the interest of the utilities. | 


He had attended several sessions of 
the legislature without pay previous to 
1925 as a representative of the Indiana 


Telephone Association, Mr. Cupey said. , 


In 1925, however, he informed the asso- 
| ciation that he would not attend again 
without compensation, he added. Late 
| in 1926 the telephone organization de- 


| cided not to retain him as a representa- | 


tive with pay, and then the utilities as- 
sociation proposed that he represent it 
| at Indianapolis, Mr. Cuppey said. 
Explains Expenditures 


For Entertainment 

When asked how he spent the money 
which was paid to him by the utilities 
industries of the State, Mr. Cuppey re- 
plied that it was used for theater parties, 
luncheons, dinners, breakfasts and taxi 
fares. Legislators, personal friends of 


his, and utilities representatives attended | 


these entertainments, he said. The en- 
tertainments took place “about four 
times a day,” he said in answer to a 
question by counsel for the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Cuppey added in his explanation 
of the frequency of the entertainments 
| that he had been secretary of the In- 
diana Telephone Association for a num- 


- members of the organization arrived in 
| Indianapolis “to shop,” they expected 


him to entertain them. 


No itemized account of the expenditure | 


| of the money received from the utilities 
organization was kept, according to Mr. 
Cuppey. He stated that he received 


fees from the organization at the same | 
| time he received salary from his com- | 


pany and that his board of directors had 

given him permission to accept the posi- 
| tion as representative of the utilities as- 
sociation. 

“Did you pay the expenses of any one 


, who appeared before any committee of | 
the Legislature in connection with any | 


legislation?” counsel for the Commission 
asked. 

“IT did not,” Mr. Cuppey replied. 

He added that he had not procured 
the attendance of any witnesses at hear- 
ings before committees of the Legisla- 
ture. When asked if he had made any 
payments to any of the legislators, he 
declared that he had not. 

“Did you know that the association 


paid any other representative during the , 


9 


1927.session of the State Legislature? 
counsel inquired. 
“IT did not.” answered Mr. Cuppey. 
He told the Commission that he in- 
spected the bills that might be of in- 
terest to the utilities industries as they 


he thought might be adverse in their 
effect on the industries. 


The Commission asked if he had found | 


any legislation that he had thought to 
| be adverse to the public utilities. Mr. 
| Cuypey stated that he had, and men- 
| tioned, as examples, measures on tree 
trimming and those affecting the Public 
Utilities Commission. 
before the committees of the Legislature 


; in connection with proposed legislation, | 
“In the language of the Supreme | 
Court of tne United States, the Trans- | 


he said, but had not used any of the 


sociation for that purpose. 

“Isn’t it true that one of the bills 
| you were interested in was one propos- 
ing the abolition of the Public Utilities 
Commission?” counsel for Commission 
asked. 

Mr. Cuppey replied that he had been 
interested in such a measure. 


Statement Is Submitted 


For Joint Committee 

The full text of the statement 
mitted by Mr. Newcomb follows: 

In view of the pending adjournment 
of these public’ hearings for the vaca- 
tion period, I have asked permission to 
muke a brief statement as Counsel of 
the Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations, representing the National 
Electric Light Association and the 
American Gas Association whose activi- 
ties as well as those of the Joint Com- 
mittee have been the subject of the pub- 
lic hearings thus far. 

On February 18, 1928, a day or two 
after the investigation was authorized 
by the Senate, acting under instructions 


sub- 


Reports Said to Have Given 
Hearings Adjourn Until September. 


tered portions of the record has resulted | 


Following the hearing on July 6, ~ 
call ! 


ber of years and that when any of the |; 


were introduced and analyzed those that | 


He had appeared | 


money he received from the utilities as- | 


Ask That Judgment Be Withheld 
On Activities Until Inquiry Is Ended | 


Misleading Impressions; 


from the Executive Committee 
the Chairman of the Commission which 
expressed the deliberate intention of the 
Associations not only to place no ob- 
stacle, legal or otherwise, in the way of 
a complete investigation of their affairs, 
but also to lend active assistance to 
such an investigation. It was and is 
realized that the public is éntitled to full 
information relating to activities of this 
nature. The Associations are in a cer- 
tain sense public bodies, and bear a cer- 
tain public responsibility. s 

It should, I believe, be noted that it 
is not of course clear that the Commis- 
sion possesses full legal authority, 
either under the direction of the Senate, 


or under its general powers, to pursue | 


this branch of the investigation. The 
Attorney General of the United States. 


in a formal opinion under circumstances | 
substantially similar, officially ruled that 


it does not possess such powers. 

No objection, however, on this or other 
grounds has been raised by the Associa- 
tions. On the contrary, the examiners 
and agents of the Commission have been 
given free access to all the files of the 
Associations, not only of the Associa- 
tions themselves, but also of the regional 
divisions, and of the local State informa- 
tion bureaus, which are independent of 
the Associations, but at times cooperate 
with them. 

Every witness summoned has promptly 
appeared, documents called for have beer 
furnished, including books of accounts. 
correspondence, literature and pamphlets 
circulated, in fact everything which 
would show, or tend to show the nature 
and extent and also the particulars of 
the activities inquired about. That this 
course has been voluntarily followed is, 
I believe, a circumstance of significance 
and importance. 

A tremendous volume of testimony 
and documentary material has been ac- 
| cumulated upon the record. While all 
| of it has been available for the newspa- 
| per press, only isolated and scattered 

portions nave in fact been made public 
; through newspaper channels. This is in 
, the nature of things and the statement 


| involveseno criticism either of the offi- | 


i cers of the Commission, who have made 
the record, or of the newspaper repre- 
sentatives, 


Misleading Impressions 
Said to Have Resulted 

All fair minded persons will, how- 
ever, agree that final judgments as to 


the propriety and value of the activities 
disclosed cannot rest securely on frag- 


mentary portions of the record which | 


alone can possibly be available to the 


public at this time. Some actually mis- | 


leading impressions, I apprehend, have 
occurred. It was inevitable that this 
should happen. 

No attempt has been_ made 
Associations to secure publicity for those 
portions of the record, already intro- 
duced, wnicn would, it is felt, to a con- 
siderable degree offset at least some of 
the misleading impressions referred to, 
or to introduce affirmative evidence 


showing the nature and extent of the | 


influences, organized and unorganized, 
hostile to the utilities which it was nec- 
essary to combat. It seemed best to 
adopt the more natural course of await- 
ing the conclusion of this’ branch 
the investigation, and of asking at that 
time the opportunity of presenting such 
evidence. 


I had hoped that such an opportunity | 


would present itself before the summer 
adjournment, but the investigation, due 
to the extent of the activities covered 
has been necessarily prolonged. My 
understanding is that such an opportun- 
ity will be afforded at an appropriate 
time. 

In the meantime reference should be 
made to one of the principal activities 
; brought out. There has been a considera- 
ble amount of criticism from what must 
be admitted to be unprejudiced and sincere 
sources, of the actvities of the associa- 
tions and the representatives in connec- 
tion with the schools. 
when based on complete information will 
be worthy of and will require thoughtful 
attention by the Associations and by the 
untility managers, 

Everyone must 


agree that material 


furnished under any conditions for use | 


| among teachers, or through them to the 


schools, must be free from bias, preju- | 


sources, of the activities of the Associa- 
certainly been the aim of the Associations 


close the origin of the material. It is 
their intention to enforce both require- 
ments in respect to any activities in 
which they or their representatives may 
engage. 

On the other hand, it can scarcely be 
disputed that in an industrial age with 
new and complex problems presented by 
large scale industrial operations, con- 
cern is justified in respect to the tech- 
nical and .economic information avail- 
able for teachers and students, and im- 
poses an obligation on those who are in 
a position to furnish it. 

If the utility representatives have 
been ambitious to broadcast even in the 
schools and colleges what they believe 
to be correct information concerning the 
production and sale of electrical service, 
and to instill what they believe to be 
correct doctrines in regard to the 
economics of that service, their work 
has not been undertaken without cause. 
Says Work in Schools 
Has Been Necessary 

In a large measure it has been neces- 
sary to offset the activities of profes- 
sional advocates of the nationalization of 
industry whose program usually has been 
to begin with the public utilities, and of 
proponents of a perhaps milder but quite 
| as devastating an innovation; namely, 
the deliberate setting up of what is cer- 
| tain to be unfair governmental competi- 
tion with existing utility service. 


These influences have had no hestita- | 


tion in extending their activities to the 
schools and colleges. I hold in my hand 
a newspaper account of the report sub- 
mitted July 27, 1925 by the executive 
director of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, at the annual meeting of the 
League held at Camp Tamiment, Penna. 

| This league was organized in 1905 as the 
| Intercollegiate Socialist Society, and re- 
| organized under its present name in 1921, 
It 
of industry and suggests beginning with 
| the utilities. 1 quote from this report: 
“At the conclusion of the college year, 
1924-25, it is again time to take stock 
of the activity and the achievements of 
our league. Looking back over the year’s 
work, one, I think, cannot help but be 
impressed with the steadily increasing 
influence of the L. I. D. during the last 
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of the | 
Joint Committee, I addressed a letter to | 


by the | 


of | 


Such criticisms | 


to observe this rule and also fully to dis- | 


frankly advocates the nationalization | 


tage to Health 
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| Advantage 
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Men Back to Farms Committee on Municipal Traffic Ordinances Adopts Ar- 


‘Survey of Former City Dwel- 
lers Shows Half of Them 

Make Better Living in 
Country. 


The basic advantages of the farm in 
health and living conditions, especially 
for children, are the main 
cited by :nen moving from cities and 
towns, according to a census taken of 
10,000 former city dwellers by the De- 

| partment of Agriculture, it was stated 

recently by Agricultural Economist C. 
J. Galpin. : 

Half the group replying to the ques- 
tionnaire said they made a better living 
on the farm than they did in town, Mr. 
Galpin declares. The great majority of 
those returning had had previous farm 
experience, 

The statement by Mr. Galpin follows 
in full text: 

Ten thousand farmers—owners, ten- 
ants, and hired men—who were living 
on farms January 1, 1927, but who had 
recently moved to the farm from city, 
town, or village, were asked why thcy 
exchanged town life and work for farm- 
ing. Eleven hundred and sixty-seven of 
these 10,000 new farmers gave their rea- 
sons. Apparently if they had elected a 
| spokesman to present their case, he 

would have spoken much as follows: 

We are a group of 776 farm owners, 
344 farm tenants, and 47 hired men. 
Our homes are scattered through 45 
States, the three not represented being 
Arizona, Delaware and New Mexico. 
Ninety of us live in Pennsylvania, 86 
in New York, 80 in Missouri and 70 in 
Michigan. Considerably more than half 
‘our number left city, town or village 
for farming in the years 1925 and 1926; 
one in seven of us left in 1924. 


All Had Farm Experience. 

It will doubtless occasion no surprise 
to learn that nearly all of us were either 
brought up on farms or had had some 
previous farm experience. In fact, only 
155 of us were totally new to farming. 
Three hundred and eighty-nine had owned 
farms, 350 had been farm tenants before, 
and 153 had owned farms, 330 had been 
farm tenants before, and 153 had been 
hired men. 

We have as a group a good many 
children. One-fifth of us have one child 
to the family, another fifth have two 
children to the family, while an eighth 
of us have three children to the family. 
As to age, our group falls about equally 

| into four divisions—aged from 30 to 34; 
from 35 to 39; from 40 to 44; from 45 
to 49. 


The great majority of us like farm 


Nearly 


work, after all, better than town work, | 


| and we consider farming a good occupa: 


view farm work and city work as about 


; equally desirable; farm work being per- | 
| haps a little harder, but usually more | 


healthful. The fact is that half of our 


| number make a better living on the farm | 


than we did in the town; especially is 
this true with the tenants. Some of us 
expect to make a better living on the 
farm, but have not yet had time enough 
to prove out on it. 


It is a mystery to many why we left 


farmers wcre leaving the farms for city, 

town, or villages. The reasons were very 
! clear in our own minds, for you will 
remember that most of us had had ex- 
perience on farms before and were able, 
therefore, to compare farm life and city 
life. The main inducements which won 
us back. to farming were the basic ad- 
vantages of the farm for health and 
living conditions, éspecially for our 
children. We highly valued the closeness 
of nature and the spacious character 
of country life. z 

Expenses Higher in Cities. 

Some of us who are hired men found 
out to our sorrow that the cost of liv- 
ing in cities ate up all our wages; and 
that we could really do better on the 
farm and save more money. A consider- 
able number of us owners and tenants 
feel the same way as the hired men 
about the opportunity in the country. 

The fact is that, more or less, we 
all got tired of city life; and it is no 
small advantage to us that we can live 
on the farm an independent life. 

This short story from our supposed 
spokesman, in the words of this group 
‘ of farmers, as their replies came in to 

the Department, indicates some  disil- 
lusionment in thg experience of these 
men with city living, and leads one to 
believe that a part of the large group 
of farmers who left the farm, for the 
city in the same years in which these 
farmers came back to the farms from 
the city will in turn pay for their ex- 
perience with unfulfiilled expectations 
and disappointment and later turn their 
backs upon city life. 


Plans for Air Mail Service 
To Canal Zone Progress 


[Cortinued from Page 1.] 
are given to the private nationals of 
the sovereign nation. 

It was called to the attention of the 
Department of State that the Colom- 
bian aviation company, Scadta, was re- 

| ported to have been denied landing 
privileges in the Panama Canal Zone 
| which are now proposed to grant to the 
Pan American Airways. 


explained further, it unaware officially 
of the Pan American Aviation Conven- 
tion, and is proceeding under the ternis 


| 


} 
| 


' vantageous, although 
mended for inclusion in the ordinance as | 


inducements | 


ticle at Meeting 


in Washington, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


it is not recom- 


a matter of law.” 


Rejection of the proposal followed a | 
| discussion disclosing considerable differ- | 


ence of view. 
The full committee temporarily de- 
ferred action on the question of pedes- 


trian rights and duties at controlled in- | 


tersections. 


Traffic Definitions 
Adopted at Meeting 


Most of the drafting committees re- | 


commendations were agreed to, but some 


of the proposals were referred for clari- | 


fication or other further consideration. 


| The committee agreed to these definitions 


tion, although a certain number of us | 


town and went back to farming in pre- | 
cisely those years when so many other | 


| subcommitee: 


| drafting 


among others: 
Street or highway.—Every way set 
apart for public travel, except footpaths. 
Private road or driveway.—Every road 
or driveway not open to “the use of the 


public for purposes of vehicular travel...) 


Roadway.—That portion of a street or 
highway between the regularly estab- 
lished curb lines or that part devoted to 
vehicular traffic. 


Sidewalk.—That portion of a street be- | 


tween the curb lines and the adjacent 
property lines. 

Intersection.—The area embraced 
within prolongation of the lateral curb- 
lines or, if none, then the lateral bound- 
ary lines of two or more streets or high- 
ways which join one another at an angle, 


whether or not one such street or high- | 


way crosses the other. 

Crosswalk.—That portion of a roadway 
ordinarily included within the prolonga- 
tion of curb and property lines at inter- 
sections, or any other portion of a road- 
way clearly indicated for pedestrian 
crossing by lines or other markings on 
the surface. 

Safety zone.—The area or space offici- 


ally set apart within a roadway for the | 
exclusive use of pedestrians and which | 


is so marked or protected or indicated 
by adequate signs as to be plainly visible 
at all times while set apart as a safety 
zone. 

Vehicle.—Every device in, upon or by 
which any person or property is or may 
be transported or drawn upon a public 
highway, excepting devices moved by 
human power or used exclusively upon 
stationary rails or tracks. 

Motor vehicle.— Every vehicle, 
herein defined, which is self-propelled. 

Street car—Evyery device traveling 
exclusively upon rails when upon or 
crossing a street. 

Authorized emergency vehicle.—Vehi- 
cles of the fire department (fire patrol), 
police vehicles, and such ambulances and 
emergency vehicles of municipal depart- 
ments or public service corporations as 
are designed or authorized (by the Chief 
of Police). 


Pedestrian Described 
As Any Person Afoot 


Pedestrian.—Any person afoot. 

Operator.—Any person who is 
actual physical control of a vehicle. 

Traffic.—Pedestrians, ridden or herded 
animals, vehicles, street cars and other 
conveyances either singly or together 
while using any street for purposes of 
travel. 

Right of way. 


as 


in 


(Definition proposed by 
“The privilege of the im- 
mediate use of the street when there is 
danger of collision.” Action deferred on 
this subject; a proposed section 15 of the 
ordinance, declaratory of a right of way 
rule at intersections but not requiring 
obedience by pedestrians, with an alter- 
nate section for municipalities where 
pedestrian obedience is required, were 
discussed and finally referred to the 
subcommittee for further 
action. 

Official traffic signs ——All signs, mark- 
ings, and devices, other than signals, 
not inconsistent with this ordinance, 
placed or erected by authority of a 
public body or official having jurisdiction, 
for the purpose of guiding, directing, 
warning or regulating traffic. 

Business District—The territory con- 
tiguous to and inclusive of a street or 
highway when 50 per cent or more of 
the total frontage thereon for a distance 
of 300 feet or more is occupied by build- 
ing in use (the question of adding to 
these words “tor retail or wholesale 
business,” or use of the word “industry,” 
was deferred for further consideration. 

Residence District.—-The territory con- 
tiguous to and inclusive of a street or 
highway not comprising a business dis- 
trict, when the lots with a frontage on 
such street or highway for a distance of 
300 feet or more are mainly occupied by 
dwellings and buildings in use for busi- 
ness, 
Parking. 
vehicle, 


The stopping or standing of 


a whether attended or unat- 


| tended, upon a roadway, otherwise than 


| actually engaged in loading or unloading, | 


| lic body or 


The Post Office Department, it was | for the purpose of directing, war~ing or 


of the Pan-American Postal Convention | 


agreed to at Mexico City in 1926. It 
contract for the route between Key 
| West, Fla. and the Canal Zone, the De- 
partment would begin negotiations un- 
der the terms of this Convention for the 
exchange of mails with the Pan-Ameri- 
can countries. 


temporarily for the purpose of and while 


or in obedience to traffic regulations or 
traffic sign signals. : 

Offifficial Traffic Signs.— All signs, 
markings and devices, other than signals, 
not inconsistent with this ordinance 
placed or erected by authority of a pub- 
lic body or official having jurisdiction, 
for the purpose of guiding, directing, 
warning or regulating traffic. 

Official Traffic Signals—AlIl signals, 
not inconsistent with this ordinance, 
placed or erected by authority of a pub- 
official having jurisdiction, 


regulating traffic. 

Traffic control signal—Any dewice us- 
ing colored lights, or words, or any com- 
bination thereof, whether manually, elec- 
trically or mechanically operated, hy 


was stated alee (ak unen amare of the | which traffic is alternately directed to 


stop and proceed. 
Police officer.—Every officer 
Municipal Police Department or any offi- 


cer authorized to direct or regulate traf- | 
fic or to make arrests for violations of | 


‘ traffic regulations. 


The Department believes that the op- | 


eration of this proposed service will 
meet with approval of the countries in- 
volved, since they agreed to a resolution 
at the Convention of Mexico City urging 
the establishment of effective means of 
air communication. 

In connection with the bids for the 
route between Key West and the Canal 
Zone, it was stated the contractor must 
provide his own landing fields, light 
house, radio stations and such other aids 


the proper performance of service. Since 
the Canal Zone 
the Department believes that the con- 
tractor will experience no difficulty in 


Police to Enforce 
Traffic Regulations 


Under the terms of the provision re- 


| lating to “authority of police,” it was 


agreed that “it is the duty of the police | 
department to enforce the provisions of | 


this ordinance.” As adopted, police of- 


ficers ave authorized to direct all trai- 


fic either in person or by means of visibie 
or audible signal, provided that in the 


| event of fire or other emergency or to 
to navigation as may be necessary for | 


is American territory, | 


expedite traffic or safeguard pedestrians, 
officers of the police or fire department 
may direct traffic as conditions may re- 


|, quire. 


finding suitable air mail facilities, it | 


| was pointed out. 


A “board of police commissioners or 
traffic authority would be empowered to 


make and enforce regulations to make 


of the 


| the provisions of this ordinance effec- 
tive, and ‘to make temporary 
| tions to cover emergencies or special con- 
ditions.’” Action affirming this provi- 
sion followed discussion as to whether 
it was not delegating legislative author- 
ity to the traffic authority. 

Provisions agreed upon include mak- 


| der, signal or direction of a police offi- 


| cer; also applying the ordinance to op- | 


erators of vehicles owned or used by 


. , Ss . 7 » ot rern- | : 
Federal, State, county or city govern- | to the secretary, said that as a member 
emergency | 


propelling push- | 


ment (except operators of 
vehicles); to persons 
carts or riding bicycles or animals. 

It was also proveded that the munic- 
ipal legislative body shall by resolution 
| determine and designate the character 
or type of all official traffic signs and 
signals and, subject to this selection, 
shall authorize the traffic authority to 
place and maintain all official traffic 


form as to type and location throug*- 
out the city.” 

It would be unlawful, under another 
provision agreed to, for any operator or 
for any motorman of any street car to 


in 
of 


traffic sign or 
| cordance with 


signal 
the 


placed 
provisions 


ac- 
this 


a police officer. 


The traffic control signal legend pro- | 


vision ‘vas revised. 
Other ,provisions adopted by the full 
committee include: 


Prohibition of display of unauthorized | 


| signs and signals purporting to be official 


traffis signs or signals or attempting to! gecline prediction and the padded carry- 


direct traffic; 
Making it unlawful for any person to 

wilfully deface official traffic signs or 
| signals; 

Empowering the traffic 
designate safety zones; 

Requiring pedestrians to move, when- 
ever practicable, upon the right half of 
sidewalks; making it unlawful for any 
person to stand in a roadway for the 
purpose of soliciting a ride from a priv- 
ate vehicle; 

Making it unlawful to drive through a 
safety zone, or to board or a alight from 
a street car in motion. 


authority to 


Chief of Staff to Visit Camps 
For Citizens in Four States 


The Chief of Staff of the Army, Major 


citizens’ military training camps in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of War July 6. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Major General Charles P. Summerall, | 


Chief of Staff, will attend the ceremonies 
at Fort Myer, Va., Monday, July 9, at 
4:30 p. m., at which time the students of 
that citizens’ military training camp 
be 


Government. The ceremonies will 


| held at the flag pole. After 


all will address the candidates. 


During the next week, the Chief of | 


Staff will visit Army activities in In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Ohio, in accordance 
with the following tertative schedule: 

July 12, Fort Thomas, Kentucky (Cin- 
cinnati)—Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp; Jeffersonville Quartermaster De- 
pot, Indiana. 


July 13, Camp Knox, Kentucky (Louis- ' 
Training | 


ville)—Citizens’’ Military 
Camp; Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana 

| (Indianapolis)—Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp. 


July 14, Fort Hayes, Ohio (Columbus). | 
While at Columbus, Ohio, the Chief of ! 
Staff will attend the reunion of the 42nd | 


(Rainbow) Division, July 14. 


Leaders in Engineering 
Classes in Navy Announced 


The destroyer “LaVallette,” the bat- | 
tleship ‘‘New Mexico,” and the subma? | 


rine S-44 led their respective classes in 
engineering in the Navy, according to 
an announcement July 6 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 
announcement follows: 

Standing of the highest of the follow- 
ing classes of vessels in the 
States Navy in Engineering for the year 
to date indicated: 

Destroyer class, for the year to May 
1, 1928, LaVallette, Litchfield, Meyer, 
Selfridge, Barry, Mervine, Noa, Preble, 
Marcus, Robert Smith. 

Battleship class, for the year to June 
1, New Mexico, Tennessee, Arizona, Mis- 
sis 
Colorado, Texas, California. 

Submarine class, for the year to June 
1, S-44, R-7, S-13, S-42, S-43, S-47, S-27, 
0-8, 0-9, S-26. 


League of Nations Societies 
Approves of Peace Plan 


A congratulatory message from Presi- 
dent Dembinski o fthe League of Na- 
tions Societies at The Hague has been 
received by the Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, on his negotiations for the 
renunciation of war. 

The telegram made public by the De- 
partment of State follows in full text: 

Secretary of State, Washington, 
C.—Twelfth Plenary Congress League 
Nations Societies, meeting Independence 

| Day, congratulates you on generous pro- 
posal for outlawry war. Delegates rep- 
resenting 28 nations earnestly hope full 
success, noble effort. 
DEMBINSKI, 
President. | 


Value of Airships to Army 
To Be Subject of Study 


and war will be made by the Air Corps, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of War July 6. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Looking to the initiation of a policy 
governing the, future development of 
lighter-than sir aircraft, the Secretary 
of War has directed the Chief of 
Corps 
cussing the operation of this branch of 
the Air Corps with definite conclusions 
to the value and necessity to the 
Army in peace and in war of both bal- 
loons and airships. Based upon these 
conclusions, the Chief of Air Corps will 
make recommendations as to the develop- 
ment required for each type. 


as 


regula- | 


ing it unlawful for any person to refuse | 
or fail to comply with any lawful or- | 


signs and signals, which are to be “uni- ! 


disobey the instructions of any official | 


| cotton 
| down from 25 cents a pound to 17 cents 


the oath | 
| has been administered General Cummer- | 


The full text of the | 


United | 


| not shrunk before being made up. 


ppi, West Virginia, Idaho, Maryland, | 


D. | 


A study of the value of balloons and 


airships to the Army in time of peace | shoals, within which fish traps will b 


| upon 
| probationary period. 


Air | 
to submit a detailed study dis- | 


This de- | 
| velopment program will include data. as | Material Depot and School, 
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| Mr. Rankin Protests | 
Naming of Mr. Olsen 
To Agricultural Post 


| Criticizes Nominee for Chief 
Of Bureau for His Part in 
Prediction of Decline in 
Cotton Prices. 


tepresentative Rankin (Dem.), of 


| Tupelo, Miss., on July 6 urged the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, to 
withdraw the recent appointment of 
Nils S. Oisen to be Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, to succeed Lloyd S. 
Tenny, resigned. Mr. Rankin, in a letter 


of Congress from a cotton State, he 
wished to protest the naming of Mr. 
Olsen, 

“IT note from the press reports that 


/ you have appointed Mr. Nils A. Olsen 


Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics to succeed Lloyd S. Tenny, re- 

signed; this appointment to take effect 

July 16,” said Mr. Rankin in his letter. 
Appointment is Criticized. 

“As a member of Congress from an 


; agricultural State whose farmers have 


suffered greatly as a result of the mis- 


| conduct of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics and this man, Olsen, I de- 
sire to protest against his appointment. 
To place him in this position under the 
circumstances, after the Senate Cotton 


: : " | Investigating Committee has laid bare 
ordinance, unless otherwise directed by | 


to your department, and to the world, 
his record as a member of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, would be lit- 
tle shurt of a criminal abuse of the 
powers vested in you as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“You are bound to be familiar with his 
record in helping to formulate the price 


over report of American cotton in for- 


| eign countries given out by that Bureau 


on September 15 last, which broke the 
market, and helped to drive it 


a pound, thereby taking from the cot- 
ton farmers of the country the small mar- 
gin of profit which they would other- 


' wise have made. 


“The investigation showed that this 
man, Olsen, was acting as Chief of the 
3ureau when this unwarranted and un- 
precedented price decline prediction re- 
port was made. In that report they ad- 
mitted that the prospective cotton crop 
had fallen off 800,000 bales between 


| August 1 and September 1 and that the 
| ravages of the boll weevil were increas- 


ing to such an extent that the probabili- 


' ties of a top crop were becoming more 


: , JOFr | and more remote. 
General Charles P. Summerall, will visit | 


“Their report showed that the cotton 
crop would be at least 5,000,000 bales 


| short of what it was the year before, 
| and yet with all of that they gave to 
_ the world a prediction that the price of 


cotton would decline, and, in order to 
give that prediction a semblance of justi- 
fication under the facts, they padded the 
carryover of American cotton in foreign 


| countries by adding to it 800,000 bales 


| will take the oath of allegiance to the | of cotton that did not exist. 


“Practically every witness who testi- 
fied in the investigation stated that this 
unwarranted and unprecedented conduct 
| on the part of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics precipitated the price 
decline which wrought such havoc to 


| the cotton growers and the cotton trade. 


The only witnesses who did not so 
testify, that I now recall, were members 


; of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
; Olsen himself attempted to justify that 


report which he was unable to explain, 
and which no one else has ever been 
able. to explain. 

“If that Bureau, as at present con- 
stituted, will wantonly help to wreck the 
cotton farmers, it wili do the same thing 
for the wheat farmers, for the corn 
farmers, for the dairy farmers, or for 
any other farmers whenever the same 
provocation presents itself.” 


| Means to Prevent Shrinkage 


Of Flannels Are Studied 


From a survey recentiy conducted by 
the National Federation of Launderers 
of London, England, it was found that 
the shrinkage of flannel trousers was a 


| matter of general difficulty to the laun- 


derers of that country, it was stated in a 
report made public July 6 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of 
the report follows: 

Such goods shrink to a certain extent, 
however careful the cleasing process may 
be and whether it is by dry cleaning or 
washing. It is the opinion of the Fed- 
cration that one of the most frequent 
causes of shrinkage is that the fabric is 
An- 
other factor in the case is that, to their 
knowledge, the fabric is made a certain 
width and afterwards slightly stretched 
in the finishing process to meet the de- 
sires of the wholesale purchasers. Natu- 
rally, the moment such fabric is mois- 
tened, it reverts to its original width or 
leneth. 

One of the great secrets of washing 
flannel trousers successfully, and, in fact, 
all garments made of wool is to do the 
cleansing with as little friction as possi- 
ble. The tendency in the United States 
scems to be to wash such articles in the 
ordinary rotary machines, while in Eng- 
land. however, they are either washed by 
hand or in specially constructed washing 
machines, revolving slowly and with 
plenty of suds so as to avoid knocking 
the goods about in the machine. 


Authority Given to Set _ 
Fish Traps on Probation 


The setting of fish traps on Fenwick 
Island has been temporarily approved 
by the Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis, according to an announcement 


| by the Department of War July 6, 
| which fotlows in full text: 


In conformity with the desires of fis 
pond owners of Ocean City Md., th 


| Secretary of War has approved a zon 


on Fenwick Island, an Isle of Wight 


permitted on probation during the fish. 
ing season ending December 31, 1929 
Whether this zone will be continued i 
force beyond that date will depend 
experience gained during thi 


to the present status of organizations 
equipment and personnel; whether oF 
not present types of organizations ap 
propriate recommendations with respec 
to the Air Corps Balloon and Airship 
School. 

The balloon and airship activities 
the Army are centered at Scott Field 
Belleville, Ill, which is the operath 
station as well as the location of 
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Donations 


Donations to Company to Aid in Extending 
Power Lines Are Excluded from Income 


Customers Provided 
Construction Funds 


Helped in Bringing Current 
From Main Wires to 
Their Premises. 


TaMPA EL .ectriCc COMPANY V. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docker Nos. 13344, 28832, 25593. 
Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 

This proceeding involved the question 
whether contributions made by prospec- 
tive customers of a power company to 
aid in construction of power line ex- 
tensions. to the customers’ premises con- 
stituted income to the company. 


tributions were not income. There was a 


dissenting opinion in which three mem- | 


bers of the Board joined, 

George W. Matthews, for the tax- 
payer; Oris Bennett and Hartford Allen, 
for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 


ings of fact and the prevailing and dis- | 


senting opinions: ; ¥ 
The petitioner is a Florida corporation 

with its principal place of business at 

Tampa. 


distributing electric current for power 


and lighting purposes in Tampa, Winter 
Haven, Plant City and adjacent terri- 
tory. It also operated a street railway | 


in the city of Tampa. 


During the years covered by the first | 
jssue a considerable number of persons | 


residing beyond the districts then being 


served by the companies made applica. ; 


tion for electric current. Where, upon 


the investment, an oral contract was en- 
tered into between the company and the 


applicant by the terms of which the lat- | 
ter was obliged to assume part of the | 


cost of the extension. 
Applicants Required 
To Donate in Advance 
For extensions made in 1920, 1922 and 
1923, the applicant for service 


of $10 for each pole necessary to reach 
his premises. Some time : 
payments required of such applicants 


were increased to the rate of $30 per | 


pole, with the understanding that for 


each new patron connected on the ex- | 


tended lime during the life of the con- 


for the extension, the applicant would 
receive a refund of $30. 
The amount refudable was not, how- 


ever, to exceed the sum contributed. The | 


“per pole” basis was an arbitrary method 
adopted as a convenient way of determin- 
ing the cost of the extension to the ap- 


plicant. The actual cost in every instance | 


exceeded the amount contributed., All 


contributions were made in advance of | 
the commencement of the work. Title to | 


the extensions was in the name of the 
companies at ail times. Upon comple- 
tion of the extensions current was fur- 


nished the applicants at the same rates | 


charged other customers, although they 
could have charged them higher rates. 


The petitioner depreciated the extended | 


lines the same as it did other similar 
property owned by it. 


The amount paid each year by appli- | 
eants for these extensions, and which | 
the respondent added to the income re- | 
the three | 
companies in a consolidated return, was: | 
1923, | 


ported by the petitioner for 


1920, $5,216; 1922, $3,112.40; 
$5,966.49, and 1924, $1,760. The latter 
amount represents the amount on hand 
in 1924 after the expiration of the time 
within which refunds were to be made 


to contributors for new patrons con- | 
The sum of $5,219 | 


nected on their line. 
received in 1920 was included in peti- 
tioner’s invested capital for the year 
1921. 

For the year 1921, respondent de- 
creased petitioner’s invested capital by 
$617.78 on account of the deficiency of 
$1,462.09 for 1920. 


Petitioner Owned 
Bathing Pavilion 


In 1922 the petitioner owned a bathing | 
Park, | 
The main building was a | 
100 | 
feet, having a dance hall on the first | 
floor and 12 rooms on the second floor. | 


pavilion located at Ballat Poix’ 
near Tampa. 
frame structure, about 65 feet by 


The adjoining bathhouse was built over 


the water and contained between 30 and | 
The building was purchased | 


40 rooms. 
in 1902 for $5,000. Additions were 
made in that year at a cost of $5,000, 
and in 1906 at a cost of $1,500. The 
building was partially destroyed by 


storm in 1921 and certain repairs were ! 
treated | 


made. The respondent has 
$6,632.53 of the cost of such repairs as 


capital expenditures and the petitioner | 
concedes this treatment to be correct. | 


The building was kept in good repair. 
After the destruction of the building by 
fire in 1922, the petitioner collected the 
sum of $20,000 from an insurance com- 


pany with which the property was in- | 


sured on account of the loss. The re- 
spondent determined a profit realized on 


the insurance by depreciating the orig- | 


inal cost of the building, and additions 
made thereto, of $11,500 at 4 per cent 


per annum, leaving a depreciated cost | 
To this depreciated | 
cost he added the capital expenditure of 


of $3,000 in 1922. 


$6,632.52 and deducted the sum thereof 
($9,632.53) from the 
received, thereby finding 
$10,367.47. 

The petitioner expended the sum 


a profit of 


of 


$43,384.03 in 1921 and $13,904.96 during | 


the first four months of 1922 in the 
repair of property damaged by a hurri- 
_ cane in October, 1921. The damage 


caused by the storm was so great and | 


of such a nature that the petitioner was 
unable to complete all of the repairs in 
1921 and it was not possible for peti- 


tioner’s engineers to determine, or fairly 


_ estimate in 1921, the extent of the dam- 
ages repaired in 1922. 
Was unable to render service for several 
weeks after the storm and its Bayshore 
line was out of service for about one 
month. The repairs made in 1922 were, 
in part, as follows: 

team plant, $1,990.96; lighting lines, 
1,276.70; machinery, $579.49: Ballast 
oint Park Pavilion, $4,134.29; passen- 
@er cars (mechanical), $1,402.15; pas- 
Benger cars (ele trical) ,$2,77 
$12,158.05. 

| In addition the petitioner paid a bill 
for dredging a certain fill washed into 
‘the bay by the storm. This work was 


The | 
Board of Tax Appeals held that such con- 


During the taxable years the | 
petitioner was engaged in the business | 
of generating and, with two subsidiaries, | 


was | 
obliged to make an advance contribution | 


in 1923 the | 


I n- | of the property donated 
tract entered into between the parties | 


$20,000 insurance | 


The petitioner | 


774.46; total, | 


per yard, and the actual cost could not 
be determined until the dredging was 
completed in March or April, 1922. The 
total cost of work done in 1922 as a re- 
sult of the storm, $61,762.39, was 
charged to “Plant” and 13,904.96 to 
expense for repairs. 

Upon an audit of petitioner’s returns 
| the respondent allowed as a deduction 
| in 1921 the cost of repairs made that 

year, and disallowed as an expense item 
for 1922 the sum of $13,904.96 expended 
| for repairs made during 1922. 


| Tract Near Tampa 


| Sold at Profits 

Prior to March 1, 1913, the petitioner 
acquired at a cost of $3,238.50, or $1.50 
per acre, 2,159 acres of land located 
near Tampa. A large portion of the 
| land, not exceeding 75 per cent, was un- 
| der from six inches to six feet of water 
during extremely wet weather. The 
property was thickly studded with 
cypress trees. The land was sold in 
| 1923 for $21,590. On March 1, 1913, the 
fair market price or value was $5 per 
acre. 

Opinion by Arundell: 
| first assignment of error, that 
| whether amounts paid to the petitioner 
in aid of the construction of extensions 
of its power lines to the premises of the 
contributors are taxable income, do not 


in other similar cases heretofore decided 
by us, wherein we held contrary to the 
contentions raised by the respondent 
here. Following the principle laid down 
| in those cases, the respondent is re- 
versed. Liberty Light & Power Co., 4 
B. T. A. 155; El Paso Electric Co., 10 B. 
ee 
B. 


T. A. —. 


i | Railroad Co., 268 U. S. 628. 
investigation, it was determined that the | 
business to be obtained by an extension | 
of their transmission lines did not justify | 


In view of the fact that the elimina- 
tion of the item of $5,219 from 1920 
income will reduce the deficiency for 
| that year, it follows that a recomputa- 
tion of invested capital for 1921 will 
need to be made to reflect the prorated 
correct amount of the 1920 deficiency, if 
any remains after the adjustment. The 


| Kolynos Co., 4 B. T. A. 520. 


Question of Loss 
By Fire in Dispute 

The invested capital returned by the 
petitioner for 1921 and determined by 
the respondent, includes the sum of 


| $5,219 received by the former in 1920 | 
| for making power line extensions. 
Situation was before us in the | 


A 
similar 
case of Frank Holton & Co., supra, 
wherein we held that no part of the cost 
to the peti- 


tioner as an inducement to move its 


| business to the city in which the donors 
| resided 


should be included in invested 
capital. Following that decision and the 
principles laid down in the cases cited 


| tioner’s invested capital for 1921 should 
be reduced by the amount of the pay- 
ments in question. 

The first assignment of error for the 
year 1922 concerns the question of 
whether the petitioner sustained a loss 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 13648. 

1. In the absence of evidence as to 
facts upon which debts were ascer- 
tained to be worthless, and as to 
the time of such ascertainment, held 
that no deduction is allowable in 
1919 and 1920. 

2. Alleged loss upon the sale in 1921 
of a commercial law practice dis- 
allowed for lack of evidence as to 
the cost and the March 1, 1913, value 
thereof. 

3. The March 1, 1913, value of the 
business not being shown, the in- 
clusion by the respondent of the 
entire amount of the sales price 
in income for 1921, is approved. 

Blanche O’Brien and Robert C. Roebling, 
Executors under the Last Will and 


ceased, v. 
Revenue. Docket No. 25747. 

Taxes paid by the executors to 
the State of New Jersey under the 
transfer tax statute are legal de- 
ductions from gross income of the 
estate for the taxable period. 

The Commissioner correctly used 
the fair market price or value of 
securities at the date of death of 
the decedent in determining gain or 
loss on subsequent sale thereof by 
the executors. 

Estate of Jeremiah Roberts Downing, 
Jere R. Downing, Trustees, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 12492. 

Respondent’s determination of 
March 1, 1918, value of certain 
shares of stock sold sustained for 
lack of evidence proving error. 

In 1920 the petitioners sold the 
stock and received in that year pay- 
ments in excess of 33 per cent of 
the sales price. Held, the petitioners 
are not entitled to report the profit 
realized on the transaction on an 
installment basis. 

Hilles & Jones Company vv. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 12651. 

The petitioner, having failed to 
adduce sufficient evidence to bring it 
within section 327(d) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, may not have its 
taxes computed under section 328 of 
that act. 

Henry J. Gordon v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No, 13838. 

Petitioner is entitled to deduct 
any loss sustained in 1923 in the 
sale of residential property con- 
structed by him in 1906-1907 to sell 
at a profit. 

Joseph M. Price v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No, 13826. 

Contribution to the civic fund of 
the City Club of New York, held: 
Not deductible, 

Andrew P. Robinson v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14924. 

The determination of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is re- 
jected and the fair market value of 
the lands in question on March 1, 
1913, was $400 per acre, 


Commis- 


Docket 


| 


The facts in the | 
of | 


>¢—_—- ---- 
| done on the basis of a stipulated price Claim for Addition 


To Capital Rejected 


Three Members of Board of 
Appeals Dissent from 
Decision. 


of $232.53, as contended by it, or realized 
a profit of $10,367.47, as contended by 
the respondent, as a result of the loss 
by fire in 1922 of a bathing pavilion. 
The building was acquired by purchase 
in 1902. 
the cost of improvements made prior to 
and in 1906, was $11,500, According 
to the statement accompanying the de- 
ficiency letter, the cost of repairs made 
to the building as a result of damage 
caused by a storm in 1921 was $13,265.06, 
of which one-half, or $6,632.53, was 
charged to depreciation reserve and the 
other half to profit and loss. After the 
destruction of the building the petitioner 
collected $20,000 from an insurance com- 
pany under an insuran¢e policy cover- 
ing the property. The respondent’s de- 
termination of a profit of $10,367.47 was 
computed as follows: 

Total cost of building im 1921, $11,500; 


| less depreciation at 4 per cent per an- 


differ in any material respect from those | 


num, $8,500; 
$3,000. 
Cost of repairing portion of building 


depreciated value, 1921, 


| damaged by storm in 1921, $13,265.06; 


| charged 


to profit and loss, $6,632.53; 
balance charged to depreciation reserve, 
$6,632.53 ; depreciated cost, 1922, 


| $9,632.53. 


A. 79; and Frank Holton & Co., 10 | 
See also Edwards v. Cuba | 


Insurance received account of fire in 
1922, $20,000; profit, $10,367.47. 
The petitioner’s computation of a loss 


| of $232.53 on the transaction was made 


by adding to a March 1, 1913, value on 


| the building of $20,000, the amount of 
| $6,632.53 for betterments made in 1921 


or 1922, and deducting from the total 
thus reached the figure $6,400 for de- 


| preciation from March 1, 1913. 


j The only evidence before us concern- 
ing the March 1, 1913, value of the build- 


| ing consists of the depositions of R. M. 
| Prince, a fire insurance agent, Earl G. 


| development company, and Charles 


| edge these witnesses ha 


Moore, vice president of a real estate 
as 
Friend, a general contractor, who testi- 
fied on behalf of the petitioner that the 
structure had a value at that time of 
between $20,000 and $25,000. The knowl- 
of the building 
was acquired from occasional visits at 
the place for the amusements it afforded. 
Upon cross-examination two of the wit- 
nesses admitted that they did not know 
the age of the building and one of the 


| witnesses frankly stated his inability to 


| there, we are of the opinion that peti- | 


|; fair market value of the property. 


estimate the life of the property. Their 
opinions of the March 1, 1913, value of 
the building were furthermore based 
upon an estimated reproduction cost, 
without allowance for depreciation, and 
did not purport to be an opinion of the 
In 


| Rockford Malleable Iron Works, 2 B. T. 





| tion. 
Testament of Karl G. Roebling, De- | 
Commissioner of Internal | 


A. 817, we said, inter alia, that: 

“The value of property on March 1, 
1913, is its actual value on that date, 
and that valuation cannot be determined 


| by any sort of theoretical computation, 
| even though that theoretical computa- 
| tion 


starts with a reproductive value 
based upon cost of similar property. 
Value is a real, actual, definite thing, 
and, in many instances, cost or deprecia- 
tion, or both, have very little to do with 
it. Value is what the property is worth. 
It is what it would bring in the open 
market if offered for sale by an owner 


| willing, but not compelled, to sell to a 


George P. Rowell v. Commissioner of In- | 
| to buy.” 


| Respondent’s Contention 
| Sustained by Board 


purchaser willing, but not compelled, 


Valuations based upon reproduction 
costs are not of themselves of sufficient 
evidentiary value to overcome the prima 
facie presumption that exists in favor of 
the respondent’s determination. Rock- 


| ford Malleable Iron Works, supra, Hart 
; Cotton Mills, 2 B. T. A. 973, and Red 
| Wing Linseed Co., 5 B. T. A. 390. 


Having failed to prove the fair mar- 
ket price or value of the building at 
March 1, 1918, we lack one of the es- 
sential factors to determine whether the 
transaction resulted in a loss or profit, 
and must sustain the respondent’s ac- 
J. W. Kelly, 6 B. T. A. 1221, and 
Commercial Trust Co., 8 B. T. A. 113. 

The second assignment of error for the 
year 1922 pertains to the disallowance 
as a deduction in that year of the 


; amount of $13,904.96, representing the 


| cane in October, 1921. 


cost of repairs made in 1922 on account 
of property damage caused by a hurri- 
The respondent 
disallowed the deduction on the ground 
that the loss was not sustained in 1922 


| and admitted in his answer that the sum 
| of $13,904.96 was expended in that year. 


; ture 


Everett Morse, Frank G. Newhall and | Petitioner to complete all of the neces- 


| 
| 


| 


The damage caused by the storm was 
extensive and some of it of such a na- 
that it was not possible for the 


sary repair work in 1921. Of the cost 
of all work done in 1922 at places where 
damage occurred the petitioner charged 
$61,762.39 to “Plant” and the balance 
of $13,905.96 to expense for repairs. 
The work classified as repairs consisted 
of rewinding armatures damaged by salt 
water; dredging a fill washed into the 
bay, and repairs of a miscellaneous 
character toa steam _ plant, lighting 
lines, machinery, a building and pas- 
senger cars. We are convinced from a 
careful consideration of all the evidence 
that the work performed may be prop- 
erly characterized as repairs and as 


| such constitute an allowable deduction 


| in 1922. 


| 
| 


See Illinois Merchants’ Trust 
Co., Executor, 4 B. T. A. 103, and 
Yakima Hop Company, 8 B. T. A, 441. 
The record is not clear as to when the 
land, the March 1, 1913, value of which 
is in question, was acquired, but it ap- 
pears to have been purchased in 1900 
or within 2 year or two thereafter. The 
property was covered with a_ thick 
stumpage of cypress and a large part 
of it, but less than 75 per cent, was 
covered by from six inches to six feet 
of water in extremely wet weather. The 
land was acquired at a price of $1.50 per 
acre and sold in 1923 for $10 per acre. 
The petitioner is claiming a valuation 
of $7.50 per acre on March 1, 1913, for 
the purpose of computing the profit 
realized from the sale. The revenue 
agent’s report of the petitioner’s tax 
lability for the years 1922 and 1923 dis- 
closes the determination by him of a 
valuation of $5 per acre. The respondent 
declined to accept this valuation and 
computed the profit on the transaction 
on the basis of cost of $1.50 per acre. 
From a Careful consideration of the 


The purchase price, including | 


| 


| in that he contended he was an officer 





; court, 





! subdivision thereof.” 


| fund by which the court can be satisfied, 


| auditor of their solvency, and in no sense 


| regarding, the judgment below is af- 


| sented by the petitioner to establish the 


: the ordinary course 


| nary income as provided by the broad 


; it seems to me clear that the amounts 


| jection, The money was not donated but 


| dissent. 


Court Auditor Paid 
By Surety Companies 
Is Not Staté Employe 


Position Was Not Created by 
State Statute; Holder Is 
Liable to Federal In- 
come Tax. 


Puiuippus W. MILLER, 
Error, Vv. B. D. MCCAUGHN, COL- 
LECTOR, DEFENDANT IN Error. No. 
3785. Crrcuit Court 0F APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 

The sole question here was whether 
the plaintiff, who had sued to recover 
taxes on income alleged to have been 
illegally exacted, was entitled to exemp- 
tion from Federal taxes om such income, | 


of the State of Pennsylvania. Plaintiff | 
was named as an auditor for a State | 
court, but the position was not created 
by statute and the funds for payment 
of plaintiff’s salary came from certain 
surety companies he examined as to their 
financial standing on orders from the 


On these facts, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that the plaintiff was not 
an officer or employe cf the State and | 
his income was, therefore, not exempt. 

Error to the District Court for the | 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. Be- 


| 
PLAINTIFF IN 





fore Buffington, Woolley and Davis, Cir- 
cuit Judges. Following is the full text | 
of the opinion by Judge Buffington: 


Not Paid by State. 


In the court below Philippus W. Miller | 
brought suit against the Collector ‘to re- | 


| cover income tax which he alleged he | 


was wrongfully forced to. pay. Jury | 


| having been waived, the trial judge found 
| a verdict 


in favor of the Collector, | 
whereupon the plaintiff brought the case 
to this court for review. : 

The facts, which are undisputed, are 
that the judges of the Orphans’ Court 


i in Philadelphia, having occasion to be 
} advised as to the finacial worth of surety 


companies whose bonds were tendered to | 
said court by guardians, administrators, | 
etc, appointed Mr. Miller, who was a 
member of its bar, a standing auditor to | 
ascertain and report the financial worth | 
of such companies as should apply to 
the court to so furnish surety bonds. 


Finding Is Affirmed. 

No statute of Pennsylvania authorized | 
such appointment and Mr. Miller received 
no pay from the State. His services 
were paid from a fund contributed by 
applying surety companies. The income 
tax on the pay thus received was col- 
lected from him by the Government. This | 
he now seeks to recover on _the ground | 
that he is an official of the State and as | 
such is not subject to Federal income tax. 
On the other hand the Government con- 
tends he does not come within the income | 
exemption provision which is of “an of- 
ficer or employe of any State or political 


We agree with the Government’s con- 
tention and the finding of the trial judge. 
The exemption of State employes from 
Federal income tax rests on the ground 
that the agencies the State employs in 
Government should not be burdened by 
Federal taxes which would lessen the | 
State’s power to employ and compel it to | 
pay more for the services of its em- 
ployes. But no such reason exists in the 
case of this examiner. No power of the 
State is crippled or lessened by his pay- 
ing tax on his income. Neither the 
State nor the court pay Mr. Miller. 

Under modern conditions these compa- 
nies become sureties for Pay, and as 
part of their business expense and in 
order to obtain business, they provide a 





through the services of an examiner or 


can such examiner be regarded for in- 
come tax exemption as an officer or em- 
ploye of the State of Pennsylvania. So 


firmed. 
June 20, 1928. 


depositions of the ‘two witnesses pre- 





March 1, 1913, value of the land, which 
constitute the only evidence before us 
on the question, we have reached the 
conclusion that the fair market value of 
the property at that date was $5 per 
acre. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered 
Rule 50. 


under 


| Three Members 


Of Board Dissent 


Sternhagen, dissenting: As I stated 
in dissenting from the opinion of the 
Board in Liberty Light & Power Com- 
pany, 4 B. T, A, 155, I am of opinion | 
that the amounts, which in this case ap- | 
pear to have been steadily received in 
of business from 
persons in outlying districts requiring 
service, were within the petitioner’s ordi- 


terms of section 2833 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924. I, there- 
fore, think that the deficiency for 1920 
on this account was proper and its effect 
must be carried into the computation of 
invested capital for 1921. Furthermore, 


received for making extensions were | 


| within the corporation’s earned surplus | 


and, hence, @ proper part of its statutory 
invested capital. The only possible | 
theory I can think of upon which these 
amounts could be excluded from earned 
surplus would be the theory that they 
were gifts made by the numerous per- 
sons who desired service, and _ this 
theory seems to me to be so patently 
unsound as’ to require immediate re- 


was paid to the company under ordinary | 
business contracts, and until there is 
stronger authority than a supposed 
analogy to the subsidy considered in the 
Cuba Railroad case, I must continue 
to regard it as income which may, un- 
der permissible circumstances, become 
earned surplus. ; 
Marquette and Murdock concur in the 


June 29, 1928. 


License Policy Is Adopted 
For Government Patents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

All proposals for the Licensing and 
cross-licensing of patents owned or con- 
trolled by the Government will be for- 
warded to 


ents Board, before which will appear 
such administrative and technical rep- 


| HARRY HARrRITON V. 


| part of the net loss for 1919. The ac- 


the Chief Coordinator fox | 
reference to the Interdepartmental Pat- | 





resentatives as the department heads 


concerned may desire to designate. The’ 
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Inventories 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries 


REDITS: Credits Allowed Corporations: 


A 


591, Reg. 69: 1926 Act.—When 


and filed for reference. 


Change of Taxable Year: Art. 
a return of a domestic corporation is 


made for a fractional year, owing to a change in the taxable year, the credit 
of $2,000 should not be prorated, but the credit, if allowable, should be applied 
in full after the net income has been placed on an annual basis in accordance 


with section 2260c)—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


(G. C. M. 4024.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1174, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: 
missioner: 
Revenue determined that a taxpayer h 
and later, upon a reaudit, determinec 


Net Losses: 


error and that no net loss had been sustained, held: 


Redeterminations by Internal Revenue Com- 
Correction of Errors—Where the Commissioner of Internal 


ad sustained a net loss in a given year, 
1 that the prior determination was in 
Commissioner properly 


may refuse to allow the loss, first determined, as a deduction against income 
for the succeeding year.—Harry Harriton v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1174, Col. 5 (Volume IIL) 


EXEMPTIONS: 


State Officer’s Salary: 


Court Auditor: State Statutes: 


1926 and Prior Acts.—Where a State court appointed an auditor to ex- 
amine into the financial standing of surety companies sceking to qualify before 
the court and there was no State statute creating the position, the auditor 
receiving remuneration from a fund contributed by the surety companies, the 
income so received was not exempt from Federal income tax for the reason 
that the recipient was not an officer or employe of the State.—Philippus W. 


Miller v. B. D. McCaughn, Collector. 
cuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1174, Col. 


NCOME: Defined: Invested Capita 
tomers.—Amounts contributed by 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- ; 
4 (Volume III.) 


al: Contributions by Prospective Cus- 
prospective customers towards the cost 


of construction of power lines to their premises do not constitute income to 
the company receiving same, and the company may not include the amounts so 


received as invested capital.—Tampa 
Internal Revenue. 
(Volume III.) 


Electric Company v. Commissioner of 


Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1174, Col. 1 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Board of Appeals Declares Prior Finding Is Insufficient | 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Tax Officer Upheld in Denying Deduction 
For Net Loss Determined Through Error | 


To Show Claim Should Be Allowed. 


COMMISSIONER OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 


13180. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 


| 
| 
The taxpayer herein appealed because | 
of the refusal of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to allow a deduction | 
for a net loss once determined by the | 
Commissioner but later disallowed when | 
a reexamination showed that actually no | 
net loss had been sustained. The tax- | 
payer claimed there should have been a | 
deduction allowed for the _ succeeding | 
year. The refusal of the Commissioner | 
is sustained by the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals. 

H. A. Mihills, for the taxpayer; J. F. | 
Greaney, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioner is an individual resid- | 
ing in Buffalo, New York, and during | 
the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, , 
was engaged in the wholesale metal and | 
rubber business and in the selling of ; 
other scrap materials. 


Permission Granted 


For Use of Inventories 


For the years 1917 through 1919, the 
petitioner filed income tax returns in 
which inventories were used at both the | 
beginning and the end of the year to | 
determine income from the business and 
taxable net income. During 1920, a rev- 
enue agent made an examination of the 
petitioner’s records and returns for the 
years 1917 through 1919. Being of the | 
opinion that the inventories which were | 
recorded on loose sheets not a part of | 
the petitioner’s books were estimates, | 
the agent computed the petitioner’s net | 
income without the use of inventories. | 
This, with other changes, made by the | 
agent, disclosed net losses for 1917 and | 
1919 resulting in the overpayment of | 
the taxes paid for those years in the | 
respective amounts of $234.75 and | 
$90.57, and an additional tax for 1918 | 
of $1,997.10 in excess of the tax of | 
$48.41 previously paid, or a net addi- 
tional tax for the three-year period of 
$1,771.78. The changes made in the 
1919 return showed a net loss for that 
year of $38,673.42. 

In computing the additional tax for | 
1918 the agent did not apply against 
the taxable net income of $17,029.02 | 
as determined by him for that year any | 


tion of the revenune agent was approved 
by the respondent and the net additional 
tax of $1,771.78 was paid by the peti- | 
tioner about November 12, 1921, and | 
after he had objected to the determina- 
tion of his tax liability for the three 
years witnout the use of inventories. The 
inventories shown by the petitioner’s re- 
turns were as follows at the dates in- 
dicated : 

January 1, 1917, $54,020; January 1, 
1918, $73,410; January 1, 1919, $58,400; 
December 31, 1919, $103,038.59. 

Being of the opinion that the additional 
tax was incorrectly determined, the pe- | 
titioner filed a claim for refunding of it. 

Acting on information received from | 
the revenue agent in 1920, the petitioner 
did not use inventories in his return for 


| his books of aczount. \ 
has used inventories throughout the his- | 


| able net 


| tioner 


herein, the respondent denied the peti- 
tioner’s contention that there should be 
applied against his income for 1920 the 
amount of the net loss of $88,673.42 
which the respondent previously deter- 
mined for 1919 that remained after re- 
ducing it by the amount of his 1918 in- 
come. 

The petitioner’s returns for the years 
1917 through 1921 were prepared from 


tory of his business and is of the opinion 
that the use of inventories is necessary in 


| properly computing his income. The in- 
| ventories for 1917 through 


1920 were 
taken by weighing the various materials 


! which had been listed on slips of paper, 


then adding the amounts on the slips and 
transeribing to loose leaf inventory 
sheets the data on the slips. Each item 
of material on hand at the date of inven- 
tories is listed on the inventory sheets. 
Opinion by Trammell: The only issue 
in this proceeding is whether the peti- 
tioner is entitled to a deduction in com- 
puting taxable income for 1920 of the 


| amount of $20,759.40 representing the 


excess of the net loss for 1919 as deter- 
mined by the respondent over the tax- 
income for 1918. While the 
petition refers to the excess of the loss 
for 1919 over the amount of the taxable 
income for 1918 as being $20,759.40, the 
evidence shows that the net loss as de- 
termined by the respondent was $38,- 
673.42 and that the taxable net income 
for 1918 as determined by him was $17,- 
029.02 leaving a net difference of $21,- 
644.40 instead of the amount mentioned 
in the petition. This difference, how- 
ever, is not material to a consideration 
of the case. 

The petitioner does not contend that 
the action of the respondent in deter- 


Exemption Allowable 
In Full on Return for 
Part of Fiscal Yea 


| Credit to Be Granted Agains 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Income Reduced to An- 
nual Basis and Not to 
Be Prorated. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMmorRANDUM, 4024. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of 1 

ternal Revenue, held, in the memorandu 

opinion, that the credit allowable to cor 
porations should not be prorated whe 
the corporation changes its taxable yea 
but should be allowed in full, when allow- 
able at all, after the net income of the 
company has been calculated on an an- 
nual basis as provided by statute. 


Following the full text of the 
opinion: 

An. opinion is requested as to whether 
the M Company, a domestic corporation, 
is entitled to the specific credit of $2,000 


is 


; provided by section 236(b) of the Rev- 
| enue Act of 1926. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 





| of the Act of 1926, 


| fiscal year to calendar year a sepa 


| following December 31. 


mining his income for 1920 by the use | 
of inventories is erroneous, but does con- | 


tend that the respondent erred in refus- 
ing to apply the net loss of $38,673.42 
as determined for 1919 against net in- 
come for 1918, and to carry forward 
and apply the excess of the loss against 
income for 1920. 


Respondent Declares 


Inventories Show Profit 


The respondent contends that whether 
the petitioner sustained a net loss for 
1919 is a question of fact, and that if 
the inventories reported by the peti- 
in his return for that year are 
used in determining his income, there is 
no net loss, but a profit of $5,965.17 for 
that year. He also points out that the 
opening inventory for 1920 was the 
closing inventory for 1919 and urges that 


| in order for the petitioner’s income to be 
| properly determined for 1919, inventories 


should be used. : 

Nowhere in the record does the peti- 
tioner contend that the 
method of determining the net loss for 
1919 by eliminating inventories was cor- 
rect. He does not contend that he sus- 
tained a net loss during 1919, but bases 
his contention for the allowance of the 


respondent once determined that he had 
sustained a loss in that year. 





that year. Permission was obtained from 
the Collector of Internal Revenue to use 
inventories in determining income for 
1921, and in his return for that year the 
petitioner used inventories. 

In July, 1925, a revenue agent made 


and records tor the years 1920 and 1921. 
The agent made no change in the 1921 
return. For 1920, he proposed an addi- 
tional tax which resulted principally 
from reducing the cost of goods sold as 
shown in the return by the amount of the 
opening inventory for 1921. 
1925, a supplemental examination was 
made during which the agent found that 
the petitioner was entitled to use inven- 
tories in computing income for 1920, and 
that the disallowance of the use of inven- 
tories in computing income in prior 
years was erroneous. The petitioner’s 
net income was found to be $44,641.65. 
The agent’s findings were approved by 
the respondent. 
__In determining the deficiency involved 
findings and recommendations of the 
board will be submitted to the Chief 
Coordinator for his action and will have 
no force until approved by him. 

_All subsequent allocations or modifica- 
tions of licenses or cross-licenses will 
be handled in the same manner. 

‘Proposed revocations of any license 
will be reported to the Chief Coordinator. 


| 
| 
an examination of the petitioner’s books 
! 


In October, | 


The petitioner appeared as a witness 
in his own behalf and testified as to the 
manner in which the inventories for 1917 
through 1920 were taken. He further test 
testified that throughout the history of 
his business he had always taken inven- 
tories and was of the opinion that the use 
of inventories is necessary to correctly 
determine his income. The evidence shows 


dent’s action in eliminating inventories 
in the determination of his tax liability 
for the years 1917 to 1919, and although 
he paid the net additional tax determined 
| against him he filed a claim for refund. 
| From a consideration of the facts, we 


; are led to the conclusion that the peti- | 


| tioner did not sustain a net loss in 1919 

| and since there was no net loss sustained 

| in that year, there was no loss to apply 

| against income for either 1918 or 1920. 
The fact that the respondent once deter- 
mined that the petitioner has sustained 
a net loss in 1919, when considered in 
connection with the other facts in the 
case is insufficient to support a finding 
that such a net loss was actually sus- 

| tained. 

{ net loss 


As the petitioner sustained no 
in 1919, the action of the re- 


respondent’s | 


deduction merely on the fact that the | 


that petitioner objected to the respon- | 





| spondent in refusing to allow the deduc- | 


| tion sought was correct. 
Judgment will be, entered for respon- 
| dent. 
June 29, 1928, 


| ported net income for that period 


Fiscal Year Adopted. 

The taxpayer changed its taxable year 
from a calendar year to a fiscal year 
ending September 30. With the approval 
of the Commissioner (granted September 
14, 1926), the taxpayer filed a return 
for the period beginning January 1, 1926, 
and ending September 30, 1926. It re- 

£ 
&, 


$21,699, which upon being placed on 


} annual basis was raised to $28,982. This 


presents the question whether the tax- 
payer corporation is entitled to the spe- 
cific credit mentioned above. 

Under the provisions of Section 236 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, corporations 
are allowed certain credits. This section, 


| in part, reads as follows: 


“Sec. 236. For the purpose only of the 
tax imposed by Section 230 there shall 
be allowed the following credits: 

“(b) In the case of a domestic cor= 
poration the net income of which is 
$25,000 or less, a_ specific credit of 
$2,000; * * * 

Changes Are Regulated. 

Under the provisions of Section 239 
every corporation 
must make a return. If the corporation 
changes its taxable year (with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner), it must 
make a return for the period interven- 
ing between the end of its former tax- 
able year and the beginning of its new 


| taxable year. This is done under author- 


ity of Section 226(a) of the 1926 Act, 


The petitioner | which reads as follows: 


“Sec. 226. (a) If a taxpayer, with the 
approval of the Commissioner, changes 
he basis of computing net income from 
Tote 

return shall be made for the period be- 
tween the close of the last fiscal year 
for which returns was made and the 
If the change 
is from calendar year to fiscal year, a 


| Separate return shall be made for the 
| period between the close of the last 


calendar year for which return was made 
and the date designated as the close of¥ 
the fiscal year. If the change is from 
one fiscal year to another fiscal year a 
separate return shall be made for the 
period between the close of the former 
fiscal year and the date designated as 
the close of the new fiscal year.” 

Subdivision (c) of section 226 provides 
a method of computing the tax for this 
fractional part of a year, as follows: 

“Sec. 226. (c) If a separate return is 
made under subdivision (a) the net in- 
come, computed in accordance with the 
provisions of subdivision (b), shall be 
placed on an annual basis by multiply- 
ing the amount thereof by 12 and divid- 
ing by the number of months included in 
the period for which the separate return 
is made. The tax shall be such part of 
the tax computed on such annual basis as 
the number of months in such period is 
of 12 months.” 

Application of Credit. 

Section 239(b) of the same act pro- 
vides: + 

“Sec. 239. (b) Returns made under this 
section shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 226. In the case of a return 
made for a fractional part of a year, ex- 
cept a return made under subdivision (a) 
of section 226, the credit provided in sub- 
division (b) of section 286 shall be re- 
duced to an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the full credit therein provided? 
as the number of months in the period 


| for which the return is made bears to 12 


months,” 

This is interpreted by article 625 of 
Regulations 69, which provides: 

“Art. 625. If a corporation, with the 
approval of the Commissioner, changes 


| its accounting period from calendar year 


to fiscal year, from fiscal year to cal- 
endar year, or from one fiscal year to 
another fiscal year, a separate return 
shall be made for a fractional part of a 
year and the net income on such return 
shall be placed on an annual basis as 
provided in section 226(c). * * * In all 
other cases the credit of $2,000 against 
net income allowed a domestic corpora- 
tion having a net income not exceeding 
$25,000 shall be reduced to such pro- 
portion of the full credit as the number 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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4 THE STORY OF WASHINGTON + 


A City’s Building Measures its Growth 


and Forecasts its Future 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwooi 


NEW APARTMENT BUILDING, TWENTY-FIRST AND EYE STREETS 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


NEW APARTMENT BUILDING AT CONNECTICUT AVENUE AND L STREET 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE NEW WARDMAN PARK HOTEL ANNEX 


NE of the surest indicators of a city’s economic standing is 
the record of its building activities—its present and planne ~(l 
construction as well as its past recor d in building. 


Although 1928 is not by anymeans a boom year in building 
still the cepord of new buildings completed thus far in 1928 ana 
contemplated for the next six months shows the sound faith 
which business has in the future growth of the Nation’s Capital. 


This story is primarily concerned with private building enter- 
prise. No discussion of 1928 building activities here in W ashing- 
ton, however, would be complete without some mention of the 
huge new building program upon which the Federal Government 
has embarked. 


This new program calls for a complete architectural revamp- 
ing of the long triangle lying between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
B Street N. W., and extending from Fifteenth Street to the foot 
of Capitol Hill. For this magnificent sweep of Government 
buildings the expenditure of more than $50,000,000 is planned 
within the next five years. Work has already been started on 
this project, and is being carried forward rapidly. 


A brief review of the past few years in Washington’s building 
activity: In the past four years residential construction to house 
a city with a population of 120,000 has been completed. That 
means that a city of the size of Duluth, Minn., or Albany, N. Y., 
could move into the new residential construction carried through 
here in Washington in the last four years! 


In the first six months of 1928 building permits aggregating 
more than $20,000,000 were issued. Present indications are that 
the record of the next six months will exceed this figure. 


There are many new building projects of major importance 
which are now underway. Of course, private dwelling construc- 
tion is constantly being carried on, as Washington is preemi- 
nently a city of home-owning families. Chief among these major 
building operations may be listed: 


The new Office Building of the Southern Railway, to be 
erected at 15th and K Streets N. W.; 


Wardman Park Hotel Annex, now being erected on Connecti- 
cut Avenue; 

A large new Office Building at 14th and H Sts., N. W.; 

A new Apartment House Group at 21st and Eye Sts., N. W.; 

New Apartment Building at Connecticut Ave. and L St., N. W:: 

Garfinckel’s New eae: § on F Street; 

Kann’s New Department Store on F Street: 

Dulin & Martin’s new Store on Connecticut Avenue. 


These are some of the outstanding business projects which 
are now under way here—the total money involved in these build- 
ing projects: is upwards of $20,000,000. And this in what is called 
an “off year” in building! 


Yet Washington’s future growth is so certain and so inevit- 
able that business has no hesitancy in investing in new building 
work here. Those who live in Washington, who have witnessed 
Washington’s amazing strides in commercial and industrial prog- 
ress, the steady growth of real estate values, and the strong up- 
ward swing of population know that Washington will continue to 
grow in the future as it has in the past. 


The Story of 
Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public-spirited citi- 
zens, firms and _ institutions, 
have made possible this series: 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal, 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


Underwood & Underwood 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 


1333 F St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburb. 

700 Southern Building 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 
Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street 


W.C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. 


The Willard, 


Washington’s Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K- Streets. 
Two Blocks from the White House 


The Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 
1413 Eye Street 


H. L. Rust Co., 
514% Mortgages on D. O. Property 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6% First Trust Notes. 
1421 I Street N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 
Washington’s Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire. 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


* that The Story of Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration. 

Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, will receive 

prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement 
Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D. C. 


SO GROWS WA S 


This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washington to the people 
of the United States. Their publication is made possible by the coopera- 
tive civic effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and insti- 
These business leaders believe 


ROW S 


tutions, whose names appear on this page. 


ATION G HINGtTON 
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Reclamation Commerce 


Foreign Trade 


Reclamation Project. 


For Paradise Valley 
Now Made Possib 


| 


Increase Noted in Canadian Imports; 


Sodium Nitrate Adds British Trade and Industry Decline 


To Protein Content 


And Yield of Wheat 


| Lower D lied | Regulation of Foodstuffs in Great Britain | 
Bi ania hs r Offers Market for Electric Refrigerators 


And on Straw Hats 


Business Depression Continues in Australia According 
To Weekly Review of World Markets. | 


Prohibition of Preservatives Causes Larger Demand for 


m4 


Both Results Attained by Use | 


Of Chemical in Field at 
Different Stages of 
Crop Growth. 


The protein content of winter wheat | 


may be increased one-third or more by 
application of sodium nitrate to the 
field when the wheat 


stated by the Department of 
ture. Too early application of sodium 


heading, it is 


is 


nitrate increases the yield but does not | 


affect the protcin content, the Depart- 
ment says. 

The statement, just issued, follows 
i Kt: 
. Po, new generally recognized that 
the protein content ol wheat is a ™mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. Wheat 
high in protein not only furnishes the 
consumer with more this food ele- 
ment, but generally prouces a flour with 
superior baking qualities. 


of 


Protein Commands Premium. 

Premiums are accordingly paid by 
millers for grain containing an excess 
of protein over a certain minimum. — 
ing 1927 this premium reached as high 
as 15 zents per bushel for each per 
cent of provcin over 12. zy 

At present climatic conditions prin- 
cipally determine whether the wheat in 
a given area in any one year will be 
rich or poor in protein; but if any 
means of intentionally increasing the 
protein content could be be devised it 
js obvious that both producers and con- 
sumer would benefit. 

Investigations conducted by crop 
chemistry laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soiis have shown that 
is possible to increase the protein 
tent of winter wheat one-quarter or even 
more through the application of sodium 
nitrate to the field when the wheat is 
heading. Applications made at an earlier 
stage in the growth of the plant have } 
effect on the protein tent, but 
crease the yield of grain. ; 

The most advantageous procedure 
would therefore appear to be to apply 
sodium nitrate both in early spring and 
again when the heads of grain are be- 
coming more plainly visible. 

When wheat is planted with the usual 
distance of & inches between the rows, it 
is necessary that at least the second ap- 
plication suggested be made by hand; 
but as this may not be economical when 
carried out on a large scale, studies have 


the 


con- 


cor in- 


been made of the possibility of planting | 


the wheat in more widely spaced rows 
between which a fertilizer spreader may 
be driven. : ; 

It has been found when the wheat is 
drilled 2 feet apart and the weeds which 
come up in the spaces between the rows 
are destroyed by cultivation in carly 
spring, the plants tiller out to such an 
extent that the yield of grain per acre 
js not materially diminis 
able saving in seed whe: 

That the wheat u 
treated with sodium nitrate in the man- 
ner recommended is superior to that 
from untreated portions of the same field 
can be shown in various ways. The con- 
dition known as yellow berry is avoided, 
and the grain obtained from the treated 
areas is darker than that obtained from 
‘untreated land. 


Kernels Not Shrunken. 
Although it often happens 
wheat which contains a high perce ge 
of portein as a result of special climatic 
conditions the kernels are shrunke 
the wheat which is obtained by applying 
nitrate at heading time the kernels are 
just as plump and yield as much flom 
as normal wheat. 

Chemical analysis shows that 
provements in quali 
hy the presence of from 
more protein the wheat from 
treated than in the wheat from the 
treated plots. The most ig 
provement occurs, however, in the ba 
auality of the flour. 
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Factors Affecting 
Corn Prices Listed 


Total Season Supply Said to 
Have Most Effect. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

in the price level was climinated 

deflating corn prices by this 

After deflating corn prices, an attempt 
was made to determine the factors which 
cause the variation in corn prices from 
one season to another The 
corn was the monthly average 
No. 3 yellow corn at Chi 
vember to May. It that 
prices have an upward 0 
1 cent a vear (on the 1915 price level). 

fter correcting the deflated pri 
trend, the ant 
mining the average 
corn at Chicago were o } 
total supply available, that is. pro 
tion plus carryover of old corn, the 
bers oi livestoci farms, the percent- 
age of merchantable quality, the visible 
supply of corn, proportion of corn 
produced in the six Eastern Corn Belt 
States to the total supplies in the United 
States, and the psycholog , of the mar- 
ket or the markets estima the ef- 
fect of miscellaneous fact such as 
supplementary feeds available, commer- 
cial demand. the ec: feeding outlook, 
etc.. measured by the Octobe) price. 

These factors were responsible for 95 
per cent of the variation in corn prices 
during the period studied. The total 
supply of corn available for the season 
was by far the most important factor 
jn determining the price. 

A monthly study of corn prices shows 
that the visible supyly of corn at the 
primary markets becomes a more impor- 
tant factor as the marketing season ad- 
"vances. This is also true of the num- 
ber of livestock on farms, while the 
‘October price becomes less important as 
‘the season advances. The greater the 
Ppercentage of the total crop that is of 
*merchantable quality, the lower the price 
of No. 3 yellow corn. 

This inverse relationship 
quality and the price of No, 3 
‘due to the greatei 
quality corn ; 
jing supplies Also, 
high quality the | 
sare more plentiful he market and 
the margin between the higher and lower 
Sgrades is less marked, 
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price 
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Agricul- | 


in | 


Trade and industry in Great Britain 
experienced a slight but definite reces- 
| sion during May, according to the weekly 
| review of world market conditions, made 
| public July 6 by the Department of 
| Commerce. Seasonal improvement was 
shown in the employment situation in 
building 
were recorded 

Canadian imports during 
14 per vent above the April figure and 
20 per cent larger than in May, 1927. 
Business conditions in Quebee and the 
Maritime Provinces are reported to be 
improving. 

Argentina. Business throughout the 
week was normal. Congress opened, and 
that part of the Presidential message 
relating to commerce reflects the well- 
being of the country. Imports during 
the first five months amounted to 
nearly 370,000,000 gold an in- 
crease of 15.7 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
Bullion imports accounted for 93,787,- 
000 gold pesos additional. Although it 
a dull automobile and 
especially of closed cars which amount 
to about 25 per cent the total, 
are better than during the same period 
of last year and the outlook is good. 

Australia: Business 
pressed in Australia during the’ past 
week. The wool clip of 1928-29 will 
reach 815,000 pounds according to un- 
official Australian estimates. 

Brazil: General busine 
quiet, b the tone fairly satisfac- 
tory. Exchange has weakened a little 
resulting in some uncertainty. The cof- 
fee market has been firm. Pernambuco 
reports sugar stocks at the end of May 
to be 127.208 bags of 60 kilos each. A 
new cooperative association has 
been ned. The market in Pernambuco 
also remains quiet, but satisfactory in 
tone. 

sritish India: Imports of merchandise 

o India during May reached the value 
of 204,100,000 compared with 
205,500,000 rupees tor May a year ago, 
while exports from 242,400.,- 
000 to 29% rupees, 

Canax imports 
May were 44 per cent above the April 
total and 20 per cent larger than in 
May of last year. All commodity groups 
reflect the increase, iron and iron prod- 
ucts have advanced 32 per and 
chemicals and allied products, 30 per 
cent. Exports increased 8 per cent over 
May year. Shipments of pulp 
and paper were 19 per cent higher, but 
fibers and textiles declined 38 per cent 
and planks and boards 26 per cent. 
Nonferrous metals and animal products 
registered smaller increases. Business 

jitions in Quebee and the Maritime 
Provinces are improving. In Toronto, 
wholesale trade is improving and warm 
weather has had a stimulating influence 
on retail trade. In Winnipeg. inclement 
weather for the past two weeks has 
been responsible for a rather quiet sit- 
uation ‘n and retail 
but excellent. 
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Adverse Conditions 
Reported in Cuba 
Cuba: Business is slowing down ap- 
preciably with the initiation of the an- 
nual slack season, the seasonal trend ac- 
; centudting the general adverse condi- 
tions, particularly in the sugar industry. 
susiness leaders expre confidence that 
‘uba will pass throug} > coming quar- 
without serious difficulty, although it 
is expected that a number of firms will 
be ; in the dull 
. recognized 
id ability have been 
since the disorganiaztion of 
1920 hoping for a return of Cuba’s buy- 
ing power, and continued low prices and 
uncertai in the sugar market, have 
y sapped their resources, 
now it is expected locally that many of 
these houses will be fc rced to retire. 
Offsetting the unf able conditions, 
on the island as a whole, is the fact that 
the extreme ends of 


perous. Reports from the Province of 
Oriente indicate an increased distribution 
of all ki of merchandise, 
many | iry items. 

sugar produce) id 
managed centrals 
that province. Howeve 
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apidly increasing coffee pro- 
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lumber, serve to support 
] of Oriente. In Pinar del 
the Province of 
been a fairly good 
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importance than i: the more 
stern regions. 
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} 
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hanke 


in Habana are 
the scarcity of 
which, on June 1, 
1928, was $15,000,000 below the stock of 
a year ago and $30,000,000 below 1926. It 
is stated that total deposits in banks 

over Cuba June 30, 1928, were 
bly below the level of a year 
ago. The annual feature of money 
movemenis in C the flow of cash 
rom Habana to the interior at the be- 


med 
ith regard to 
iveul 


money ae ition 


on 


nsidera 


ida 


| 


1927 show Greek imports valued at 12, 


| 600,000,000 drachmas, as compared with 


and allied trades but declines | 


May were 


10,000,000,000 drachmas in previous year, 


while exports were 6,037,000,000 and 5,- | 


430,000,000 drachmas, respectively. As 


in the previous year, the United States | 


was again the leading country of origin 


and destination in Greece’s foreign trade. | 


(Drachma equals $0.013). 


Restriction in Japan 


| Extended to Woolen Mills 


business | 


until | 


| The 


the island are pros- | 
including | 
Oriente is a heavy | 


than , 


cop- 


( 
nning of each year and its return as | 
sugar season draws to a close and | 


slack season it is 
ought that thi 
interior Was much slowcr 1d that 
o Habana is coming to the 
1 This is attributed to the 
fact that the merchants in the 
of the country and the people in general 
are holding to their cash and there is 
yme uneasiness as to the effect of this 
condition upor <chanve situation. 
France: The t statement of 
Bank of France afte 
its assets, which was issued on June 28 
and described the situation on June 25, 
showed a gold reserve of 28,900,000,000 
francs, equal to 40.44 per cent of its 
sight obligations. Exchange holdings 
amounted to 26,500.000,000 francs, not 
including futures. The note circuiation 
totaled 58,800,000,000 francs. 
mum amount of notes convertible 
gold was fixed at 200,000 francs. 
believed that the 
exchange caused the intervention of the 
Bank of France in the exchange market 
to avoid the 
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A practical adjustment of re- 


trouble been 


eent laboi 
Bu 


What dep 


has 
however, are some- 
a result of political de- 
commercial agreements 
with France Poland have been de- 
} nounced and negotiations authorized 
new agreements, Official 


inl€ conditions, 
sed as 


‘The 


and 


vclopments. 


fou 


figures for 


year the movement to | 


interior | 


the | 
the revaluation of | 


Japan: The principle of restriction on 
production has been extended to Japan’s 
woolen mills, while restriction 


per cent. A proposal that silk reelers 
contribute, for stabilization purposes, a 
sum of 50 yen for each 1,000 yen of 
eration. 

Netherland East Indies: Disruption of 


the textile market as the result of the | 


absence of Japanese goods, continues. 
Exports of rubber from all the Nether- 


land East Indies in May totaled 20,680 | 


lond tons, of which 4,943 tons were 
shipped from Java, 5,355 from the Suma- 
tra East Coast, and 10,382 from all other 
rubber districts. 

New Zealand: 
showed large increases during the early 
part of June. Money was circulating 
more freely than it had been in months. 
The motor business was enjoying heavy 
sales, and used cars were being disposed 
of rapidly. The outlook for the pastoral 
industry in the coming year is excellent 
and with another year following the 
past six months record production, im- 
ports should begin to show appreciable 
increase. New Zealand’s economic trend 
usually runs in two-years cycles and all 
indications are that the coming season 
will be even better than the last which 
was unusuallv good. 

Panama: Engineers have left Panama 
City for the State of Chiriqui, where 
they will inaugurate a survey of 
Santiago-David Highway extension. An 
American company has planned to in- 
stall vulcanizing equipment in Panama 
and other Central American 
One of the fruit companies has signed 


contracts with 45 small Panama growers | 


to purchase their crops for the next 10 
years, 

Philippine Islands: Recent 
of Mayon Voleano in Albany Province 
has caused some disturbance in southern 
Luzon, but only slight damage in abaca 
and coconut areas is anticipated, unless 
the erupiion proves very severe. The 


abaca market of past week was slightly | 


firmer, as result of better inquiry from 
New York and London and continued 
Japanese activity. Arrivals 
were somewhat lower, though still com- 
paratively heavy and reports indicate 


that supplies will continue heavy for sev- | 


eral weeks. During past few months an 


increased percentage of lower grades of | il 
, OL 


abaca, with a corresponding decrease 
in higher grades, has been noted on the 
market. This tendency is probably due 
to the low prices which have forced 
small producevs to sell larger quantities. 
Grade F is now quoted at 24.30 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds; I, 22.40; JUS, 
22, JUK, 18.25 and L 14. (1 peso 
equals $0.50). The week’s copra market 
Was quiet and steady, with heavier ar- 
rivals than in the corresponding period 
last year, as was anticipated. Mill 
stocks, however, continue belov- normal. 
Two oil mills are now operating 
time and two intermittently 
probability that all will be 
full capacity by the middle of July. 
The provincial equivalent of resecado 
(dried copra) delivered at Manila is now 
12.875 pesos per picul; with the Hon- 


dagua price 12.25 pesos, and the Cebu | 


f. o. b. quotation, 12.875. 


Business Continues 


To Be Dull in Porto Rico 
Porto Rico: 
Porto Rico and collections are still slow. 


credit situation is unsatisfactory 


and caution is 


tablished firms. Recent rains have re- 


lieved the drought in the fruit producing | 


areas and the water famine in San Juan. 
Other than the reported sale of 300,000 
pounds of tobacco from the new crop at 
approximately $0.52 per pound, no im- 
portant transactions were reported in the 
tobacco market during the past week. 
Thirty-one sugar centrals have com- 
pleted their campaigns with a production 
of 586,000 long tons, as compared with 
336,000 tons in 1926 and 11 mills are 
still grinding which expect to produce 


275,000 tons as compared with 224,000 | 


last year, Fruit shipments for the offi- 


cial year ending June 30, 1928, amounted 


to 792,000 boxes of grapefruit, 546,000 | 


boxes of oranges, and 548,000 boxes of 
pineapples. San Juan bank clearings for 
the month of June amounted to $22,770,- 
000 as compared with 
June, 1927. 

United Kingdom: Returns for May in- 


British trade and industry. Imports and 
exports and preduction of coal and steel 
showed slignt increases over April but 
were unsatisfactory as compared with 


a year ago and there are no signs of 


immediate improvement. 
ment in Great Britain 


taled 1,162,500 work people, an actual 


Unemploy- 


increase of about 150,000 as compared | 
with the position at the middle of June, | 


1927. Seasonal improvement in unem- 
ployment is recorded by the building and 
allied trades but there are declines in 
coal mining, shipbuilding and in woollen, 
cotton and linen manufacturing as well 
as in the leather and pottery trades 
and in transportation services, 
Little Change Noted 
In British Coal Situation 

An unsatisfactory of 


feature the 


| present situation is the lack of new or- 


The mini- 


is | 


weakness of sterling | 


ibility of gold imports. | 


| 
reached, | 


ders in heavy industries. The cotton 
trade is slightly unsettled by local labor 
disputes and other textile 
have been adversely affected by weather 
conditions. Iron and _ steel 
has increased slightly but conditions 
are still duil and buyers are holding 
back hoping for price reductions. Pig- 
iron producers are having difficulty in 


maintaimimy prices, Demand for semi- 


finished steel is slighuly better but the | 


finished steel business is slack 
because of reduced shipbuilding. 
plate makers are busy and demand is 
active, Sheet business is fairly good. 


partly 


The coal situation during June showed | 


little change put sentiment is somewhat 


States 


in the | 
Cotton Spinners Association is now 10 | Clelland, fixed duty at 33 


| under 
| 230575-G-3127, etc.) 


exports procuction is being given consid- | 


Retail sales in all lines | 


, Donat 


‘ers & Company, of Odgensburg, N. 
This importation was claimed to be straw 


| and dutiable at $1 per ton. 
the | 


countries. , 


eruption | 


at Manila | 


: oil. 


full | 
with* the | 
producing ! 


Business continues dull in 


recommended in the ex- | 
| tension of credits to other than well es- 


on June 18 to- | 


production | 


Tin- , 


Customs Court Also Reclassi- 
fies Timothy Stems 
And Chaff. as 
Straw. 


. 
| Cooling Apparatus. 
ciaitnisinbbedicponiesaaitalan 


New York, July 6.—Butler Brothers | 
and F. W. Myers & Company, Detroit, | 


have obtained a iuling from the United 
Customs Court sustaining pro- 
tests against the col!cctor’s assessment 


| of duty at 60 per cent ad varlorem, un- 


der paragraph 141", on artificial Christ- | mated to have surpassed the 1926 figure 


mas 

The court, in an epinion by Judge Me- 
991-3 per 

3 pei 

(Protests 


crees. 


aragraph 410. Nos. 


Straw Hats Classified. 


Sustaining a number of protests, the 
court, in opinions by Judge Tilson, found 
that certain hats of straw, grass, etc., 
are dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1439, act of 1922, as 
manufactures of some onc of the ma- 
terials or substances therein mentioned, 
rather than at 2 inigher rate, as imposed 
by the collector, 

These rulings of 


sustain protests 


Company, the Toscana Straw 


& Company, Inc., 
ration. the Miller Brothers Hat Company, 


Inc., H. Blandamer, Max Fischer, Hap- 


pel & McAvoy, Inc., the Ecuadorian Pan- | 


ama Hat Company, Isler & Guye, and 
William Carroll & Company. (Protests 
Nos. 71249-G-66050-24, etc.) 


An importation of mature stems and | 


chaff of timothy was the subject of a 
tariff dispute which the Customs Court 
has just resolved in favor of F. W. “ 


In sustaining this contention, Judge 


Waite pointed out that the merchandise | 


was imported, according to testimony ad- 
vanced at the hearing of the case, for 
use as a covering of cement works; also 
as bedding for stock. The collector’s 
classification as hay, with duty at $4 
per ton, was set aside by the court. 
(Protest No. 222449-G-609.) 


Petroleum Sought in Canada 
In Vicinity of Edmonton 


Three distinct areas are under investi- 
gation by petroleum prospectors In the 
vicinity of Edmonton, Canada, according 
to yeport from the Vice Consul at 
Edr-onston, O. G. Loren, made public, 
July 5, by the Department of Commerce, 
Th. full text of the report follows; 

A new drilling area is being opened 
on the Clearwater River by a Norweigan 
company which has filed on 3,840 
acres of leases. This company intends 
to operate two drilling crews this season 
and have motor boats on the river. 

Operations have been renewed at the 
eastern end of Lesser Slave lake, where 
a third well is being drilled; No, 1 well 
came in last year with a tremendous flow 
of wet gas but very little show of crude 
There is no market for the gas at 
present. 

An American syndicate has filed on 
16,000 acres of land near Birch lake in 
the Wainwright district; this company 
and an affiliated one now control about 
35.000 acres in which they contemplate 
drilling soon, 

Extensive drilling has been done in 
most of these areas and no oil has yet 
been found in commercial quantities. 


Value of Radio Is Tested 
As Fire Alarm in Forests 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to determine the conditions under which 
radio can be depended on and the limita- 
tions to its use in mountainous and tim- 
bered country. 

Everyone familiar with forest fire-con- 
trol work, will appreciate the desirability 
of a radio set light enough to be carried 
on a man’s back with his emergency ra- 
tions, enabling a fireman when _ he 
reaches a fire to inform headquarters 


either that he does or does not need help. | so this line as sold in Britain today is | 


Whether this extreme requirement for 
lightness can be met is uncertain. But 
it now, appears reasonably sure that a 
low-power, code-transmitting and voice- 
receiving set can be developed that wiil 
be light enough to be packed on a horse 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


does the United States and Germany, 
while the British output per worker is 
higher than the German and lower than 
that of the United States. 
to the Trade Survey of the British Elec- 
trical and Allied Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the British output this year in all 


| 
| 
| 


According | 


probability will exceed £85,000,000, while | 
| the German production is anticipated to | 


be something less than 


| judged by the first half year’s retarn 


; and American 


cent | 


and sturdy and simple enough to be used | 


in the thousands of trail-construction 
camps maintained on the National For- 
ests during the fire season, 

It is vital to keep these camps in com- 


munication in order that the trial makers 


fires, but it is practically impossible to 


| may be summoned to help in fighting | 
$25,909,000 for 


keep them all tied in with emergency | 


3 n- | lines to the existing system of telephone 
dicate a slight but definite recession in | 


communication. Trial camps move fre- 
quently, and there are too many of them 


| to permit of fully workable communica- 


tion by ground wire. 


maintain prices despite continued poor 


better as the marketing schemes be- | coming into vogue more and more. 
come more effective and show ability to | 


demand. Export inquiry is also improv- | 


ing and Continental conditions are more 
favorable for increased British 
ments. The engineering industry shows 
signs of recession especially in 


ship- | 


ship- | 


building and allied trades. Metal mar- | 
kets have been mostly quiet although | 


steady. — 
Chemical markets have been less ac- 


tive with some sections reported very. 


quiet and prices have therefore fallen 
somewhat. The general undertone, how- 
ever, has remained steady. The leather 
trade has been quiet with buying slow 
although prices have been steady. The 
position of the cotton goods trade shows 


| no substantial change since last month. 
industries | 


Manufacturers’ holidays are just be- 
off of demand for yarn, which 
will extend over the next two months. 

The automotive industry continued 


steady during June with sales slightly 


manufacturers are es 


of £360,000,000. 

There are a variety of uses to which 
electricity is put in American h 
which have been developed only slightly 


| here, such as for personal appliances, 
curling irons, and electric sewing ma- | 
| chines. 


Motors have been connected to 
about 50 per cent of the sewing machines 
in industry, but less than one per cent 


of the domestic machines use electricity. | 


Present sales of domestic machines show 


a ratio two or three times as high as | 


| this. 


German exporters are actively in- 
troducing a kitchen motor with a dozen 
or so appliances, for cutting bread, peet- 
ing potatoes, etc., but its cost and other 


7s .» | reasons are limiting sales, 
Henry Pollak, Inc., the John Zimmerman | 


Goods | 
| Corp., H. W. Peabody & Company, John 
Bloomingdale | 
Brothers, the Kerber Straw Hat Corpo- | 


Demand for Elevators 
Smaller Than in America 


With British city buildings, Offices, 
hotels, ete., never rising to sky-seraper 
heights and usually only with five or six 
floors, the development of electric ele- 
vators has been slight as compared with 
that in the United States. Correspond- 
ingly, speeds have been much slowev, 
400 to 500 feet per minute being a fast 
lift, as compared with the American 
elevators running as high as from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet per minute. Where 
viously there had been some installations 
of hydraulic lifts—and there are still a 
large number in use—to-day electric lifts 


are almost universally used, and 90 per | 


cent of these are of British construction. 
A few Continental 


Italian make. 


gearless, or of very heavy capacity— 


| have been imported to a small extent; 


and this demand is expanding. The 
principal British elevator company is as- 
sociated with a leading American ¢on- 


owned by the American company. 


. . ' 
Although a recent arrival in the mar- 


ket, small ciectric refrigerators already 
hold an important place and are prom- 
ised a future which is compared by its 
most enthusiastic proponents to the his- 
tory of the automobile. So far sales in 
the residential and small retail trade 


are very largely of American electric | 


refrigerators. Five British makes are in 
this new field. but have been hampered 
by the unsatisfactory construction of 
their cabinets. 


The market for electric refrigeration } 


in retail shops and homes was stimu- 
lated by regulations of July, 1927, is- 
sued by the Ministry of Health, prohibit- 
ing the use of preservatives in food- 
stuffs. Because of the cool climate which 
prevails in the British Isles for at least 
nine months in the year, the household 
and retail trade in refrigerators has 
been slow to develop. Naturally, the 
prohibition on the use of preservatives 


is quite rapidly developing a demand | 
| for refrigerators from dealers in per- 


ishable 


foodstuffs. American compa- 
nies 


have made a very good start 
the sale of refrigerators in this country, 


and 1928 promises to be a still better 


year. 
American manufacturers of electrical 


dental ——< particularly one large | 


firm in that field, have pioneered in in- 


| teresting British dentists in new devices. | 


Their small motor, or operating engine, 
and their dental chair have become 
standard equipment in better-class dental 
offices. 
compressors and lathes have found favor, 
but competition has been more severe in 
this field. Dental X-ray machines have 
gradually found a place in the British 
market and are slowly being recognized 


as a necessary adjunct to a modern dental j 


establishment. Here, too, British compe- 
tition is very severe. 
cn exporter of electric dental equipment 


found it desirable two years ago to estab- | 


lish an associate plant on the Continent; 


wholly European made. As a result. a 
very large share of the American sales 


in electrical dental apparatus was trans- | 


ferred to the Continent, leaving Ameri- 
can-made exports to the British market 


largely to specialties of one sort or an- | 


other. Included in this group are Ameri- 
can sterilizers, lamps, and projectors. 


Market for Apparatus 


Is Showing Improvement 
In general, denistry has not been de- 


veloped as rapidly in Great Britain as in | 


the United States; at any rate, it. has 
been developed in an entirely different 
fashion. As British dentists have taken 
up American methods and used more ex- 
pensive equipment in their operating 
rooms, the market has expanded and im- 
proved. 


Expensive dental operating units are | 


The 


future of the market for electrical dental | 


apparatus will depend on the advance- 
ment in denistry and improvement in the 
general standard of living in the country. 


As long as they hold the lead, Ameri- | 


can specialties should continue to play 
their part. 

The telephone and telegraph systems 
of Great Britain, as the property of 
the Government, are operated by the 
Post Office. At the end of 1926 there 
were 1,511,585 telephones in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, a figure 
which represents an increase of about 
50 per cent in the past five years. One- 
third of the total number of telephones 


| are installed in London County alone. 


| ginning and are resulting in a falling | 
slack | 


lower after the Whitsun holidays. The | 


freight snarket continues dull and inae 
tive, with demand for tonnage 
of available supply and with business 
difficult. No improvement is noted in 
the River Plate section; Montreal trade 
is distinctly unfavorable and the Medi- 
terranean and Eastern sections have not 
improved, 


short | 


| 


Thus, on this basis, there is in the whole 
country one telephone for every 29 in- 


habitants. In London County one tele- | 


phone is to be found for every 11 in- 
habitants. i 
The present rate of increase is 120,- 


£120,000,000, | there is an import of American telephone 





pre- | : e 
; | telegraph apparatus in 1927 were small, | 


imported lifts have | 
been coming into the country, chiefly of | 
American special types— 


in | 


To a lesser degree, American | 
| of 1927, but below the level of the first 
| part of 1927, according to a report made 


The leading Ameri- | 


| for 


houses | outlying 


i has 


in 


| takings. 
| vestment represents an increase over the | 
| previous year of £45,300,000, composed 


| of electrical supply capital totaling £31,- | 
cern and has the use of basic patents | 





000 telephones per arinum, 50,000 of | 


which are in London. A rapid mail- 
delivery service, and the fact that the 
telegraph asyslem extends to even the 
smallest outlying villages, has tended 
to retard growth in the popularity of 
the telephone. The automatic telephone 
system has been standardized by the 
post office for all new work where prac- 


ticable, and the work of installing ‘‘au- | 


tomatics” 1s going ahead rapidly. Part 


| to $2.88. 


of the Holborn Exchange, representing 
10,000 telephones, has just been put in 
operation, and 11 other exchanges in 


London are on order. Similarly, instal- | 


lations are being made throughout the 
country. 

In addition to the output of the five 
principal companies manufacturing tele- 
phone apparatus in the United Kingdom, 


apparatus valued at about $250,000 per 
annum. No exact information is avail- 
able as to the items making up this total, 
but it is believed to represent equipment 
small installations in some of the 
islands, magneto appliances, 





mainly for reexport, special new models | 
of apparatus recently brought out by | 
American companies associated with cer- | 


tain of the British companies, and speial- 


duction. American insulated copper wire 
and cable valued at about $400,000 was 


been 


Agreement Removes Obst: 
cles to Plans for Irrigatio 
At Power Development 
In Arizona. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


first used in Salt river valley around t 
town of Phoenix. That district admi 
tedly had the prior right to the nor 
flow of the river. : 

Its main source of water oughly 
from Roosevelt reservoir, on Salt riv 
the Government’s prize reclamation pro 
ect. But the Verde flows into the Sa 
river below Roosevelt dam and suppl 
ments the supply. 


Flow of River Regulated. 
Under the document it is agreed the 


| the flow of the Verde river that is nece; 
ties widely used in the United States for | 
which the demand in the British market | 
is still too small to warrant British pro- | 


| imported in 1927, the larger part of which | 
for reexport to the colonies. | 


It is a special copper-clad wire not made | 


Great Britain. In addition, it 
thought that small quantities of paper- 
insulated cable have been brought in for 


| use here, 


The elegraph system continues to ex- 
pand; the route mileage on March 31, 
1926, was 177,000 kilometers, and on 
March 31, 1927, 192,000 kilometers; wire 


| mileage increased from 447,000 to 464,000 


kilometers in the same period. Inter- 
national traffic in telegrams showed a 
slight increase to 27,800,000 on March 
31, 1927, and trans-Atlantic telephone 


| service has developed so that outward 


and inward calls numbered 1,940 on No- 
vember 17, 1927. The sales of American 


Telegraph System 
Is Being Expanded 


The capital investment in 1,633 under- 
takings in the various branches of the 
British electrical industry at the end 


of 1926 amounted to £810,824,179, accord- | 


Is | 


| water 


ing to the Manual of Electrical Under- | 


This 


aggregate electrical in- 


400,000, telephones, £11,500,000 and mis- 
cellaneous £2,400,000. A decrease is re- 
corded in the investment in theelectri- 


| cal manufacturing industry of £1,700,000. 


o | 
The same reference work analyzes the 
return on capital investment in 553 of | 


these companies, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of £450,800,000, as totaling 5.6 per 
cent, a decrease of 16 per 


1925, a surprisingly small figure when | 
account is taken of the labor troubles of | 


1926. Returns on investment in electri- 
cal supply undertakings averaged 6.21 
per cent in the manufacturing section 
7.7 per cent. There has been a steady 
and rapid increase in the total number 


of companies and undertakings and in | 
Those in- | 
| cluded in the manual already referred to | 
: total 653 electrical undertakings, with 


the capital invested therein. 


an investment of £123,600,000 in 1901; 


| two Indian 
; water will be made available to Indiar 


1,417 undertakings, with a capital invest- | 
ment of £423,700,000 in 1913; and 1,633 | 


undertakings, with aggregate capital 
totaling £810,800,000 at the beginning of 
1928. 


Petroleum Industry 
In Mexico Revives 


sary to supply the water to which Sa’ 
river valley is entitled shall be mair 
tained. The Paradise valiey people, hov 


| ever, may bond themselves or otherwis 


procure money and dam the Verd& 
thereby establishing a storage reservoi 
They may Use for irrigating their ow 
lands the water thus made available>i 
addition to that to which the Salt rive 
valley is entitled. 

Thus stopping and storing the floo 
waters of the Verde will provide cor 


| siderable amounts of irrigation watel 
| The land to which it may be carried b 


fravity canals is ideal for reclamation. 
It is immediately adjacent to tha@ o 
Salt river valley which has arle di? 
proven its ability to produce under irxi 
gation almost unbelievable returns. Sa 
river valley is orange and grapefrui 
land and rushes trainloads of early vege 
tables to the eastern market every yeat 
The present contract does not provjd 
for the actual development of the a¥e. 
but merely lays the basis for it. Th 
first task is to ascertain the amounts ‘o 
available for storage and th 
amount of land that it will reclaim. 


Government Interest. 
“ The Government will be a party to this 
determination. Its geological survey ha; 
the record by actual measurement of th: 
water that has flowed down the Verd 
for decades past. The Bureau of Reclama 
tion has the record of the amount needec 


| to irrigate given acreages in this region 


With a known amount of water the 
area to be reclaimed will be laid out 
Some 8,000 acres are available. One view 
is that all of this may be reclaimed 
Another is that there is not water for 
more than 40,000 acres. 

When the facts are definitely deter- 
mined the lands to be reclaimed will be 


| placed in an irrigation district and the 
cent from | 


water can be used only in that di 
The lands outside it will be 
greasewood and cactus. 

The Government’s interest in this arez 
is increased by the fact that there arc 
reservations in it and that 


trict 
léft te 


lands included in them. 


After all the points at issue are de- 
termined, the development of this lay 
and power will not become a Goverti- 
ment project. Private capital will build 
the dam, the power plants and canals; 
and control the project from the be- 


ginning. 
Expenditures Repaid. 


_The Roosevelt reservoir and the Salt 
river valley reclamation were carri¢d 


| on directly by the Government and the 


ciation.” 
& 


Production on Even Level and | 


Exports Increasing. 


Production of petroleum in Mexican 


| fields has maintainea approximately the 


same level as in the last four months 


public, July 5, by the Department of 
Commerce. 
follows: 


money spent is being refunded by the 
land that was benefited. The project 
is managed by a “Water Users’ Asso- 
That association is prosperous 
and has entered into various projects 
such as that of building two additional 
dams for the development of additional 


' electric power. 


The power generated is now more 
than carrying the operating expense of 
the entire project. The surplus reve- 
nues are being applied to the reduction 
of the construction cost, resulting event- 


ually in the benefits of water for irriga- 
| tion being without cost. ’ 


The full text of the report | 


Since the new development is so in- 


| terwoven with the Salt river valley proj- 


Exports have increased slightly over | 


the last few months of 1927, but are 
still below the average during the first 
part of that vear. 

Consumption of gasoline during’ the 


ect it has been proposed that it merge 
itself with the older undertaking, and 
this may be brought about. Whatever 
the method, the present agreement proni- 
ises to lead to the actual development 


| of another great water storage projM&t 


two-month period of January and Feb- | 


ruary, 


1928, amounted to 31,351,770 
liters. 


This total includes both gasoline 


of domestic production and impoeted gas- heat 
| Assistant Forester Retires 


oline. i 
The monthly review of the Mexican 
Petroleum Bureau srows that 152 drill- 


ing permits have been issued during the | 


present year up\to April 10, inclusive. 
Of this number 36 were granted during 
January, 69 in February, 41 in March, 
and 6 during the first 10 days of April. 
A large part of these permits were for 
drilling on the banks of the rivers 
Tamesi and Panuco. 

During the month from March 11 to 
April 10, inclusive, there were brought 
in 18 wells with an initial daily capacity 
of 4,351 barrels. Of these wells 10 


| were brought in on the banks of the Rio 


Panuco, 4 in the region of Tuxpan, and 
4 on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


Apple Imports by British 
Reported to Be Higher 


British apple imports for June were 
practically all from Australia and New 
Zealand, with imports running nearly 
50 per cent above those of last June, 
Commercial Attache William L. Cooper, 
London, states in a report made ,public 
July 6 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 

New Zealand apples brought from 
$2.40 to $3.36 in British markets during 
June and Australian apples from $1.92 
Trade reports indicate that 
New Zealand apples, including those in 
cold storage, will be cleaned up by the 
middle of August, at which time the 
British import season for United States 
Gravenstein apple begins. 

Australian apples, it is thought in 
London, may be on the British market 
longer than those from New Zealand 
but on account of the reported inferior 
quality of Australian apples this year, 
it is not believed that they will compete 
with early United States apple exports. 

Trade Commissioner James T. Scott, 
Hamburg, Germany, also advises the 
Department that the German fruit trade 
does not believe the German import sea- 
son for Australian apples will run longer 





| 


in the West and to the conversion of an- 
other desert area into a region of in- 
tense productiveness. ; 


After 21 Years’ Service 


Completing 21 years with the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Will C. Barnes retired on July las 
Assistant Forester in Charge of Range 
Management. The official state:ent on 
Mr. Barnes’ retirer-ent follow; in full 
text: 

Will Barnes is widely known among 
foresters and livestock men throughout 
the country. He has devoted a long life 
to public service and has pley.° an ex- 
tremely important part in the develop- 
ment of grazing management and the 


| conservation of range resources. 


Although he has reached the r-tire- 
ment stage, Mr. Barnes will not ca@pse 
active work in the Government Serviced 
but will assume the position of Secre- 
tary of the United States Geographic 
Board. 


than usual, or the end of June, in view 
of the fact that the last steamer was 
scheduled to arrive at Hamburg on June 
28 and that anticipated imports had been 
effected up to 100 per cent. : 
Australian apples reached Germany 
ene month earlier than usual this year 
but on account of the poor condition of 


such early shipments, the German trade 
do not favor this practice. 


Leas: : 
| 7 ae eo a a ~*? 
The Guited States Baily. 
in New York 
THe United States Darny is de-. 
livered to any of the leading New- 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk- 


of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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Colorado Professors Asked to Criticize 


reasury Uses Radio 


T o Reach Owners of 
Third Liberty Bonds 


nformation on New Issue Is 
Given by Under Secretary 
To Widespread Holders 
Of Securities. 


‘The Department of the Treasury again 
las employed the radio to spread a 
ssage which it desired to have com- 
nigated to owners of Federal securi- 
ies because of the widespread holding 
f Third Liberty Loan Bonds according 
0 the Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Deden L. Mills. Mr. Mills broadcast a 
tatement on the night of July 5 concern- 
g the Treasury’s latest issue of bonds, 
ome of which are exchangeable for 
hird Libertys that are to mature Sep- 
ember 15. 
The Undersecretary said orally that 
one of the war-time issues had been so 
idely distributed as the Third Libertys 
nd the Department turned to the radio 
s an added means of spreading the in- 
ormation that a new issue is available 
or both purchase and exchange. Third 
uiberty Bonds are the first of the big 
yar-time issues to m&ture and Mr. Mills, 
his radio address, recalled that 18,300,- 


)00 persons had subscribed for bonds of | 
| College, Decemher, 1922. 


hat issue when it was sold. 

Only about $1,225,000,000 of the Third 
ibertys remain outstanding of an origi- 
al issue of $4,176,000,000. Various 
‘teps have been taken to reduce the out- 


tanding amount and the securities now | 


@fng sold will further decrease the total 
0'a point where, the Treasury believes, 


he remainder can be paid off or refunded | 
nto short term securities when the ma- | 


urity date arrives. 


Following is the full text of Mr. Mills’ | 


nddress: 
I am bringing you to-night a message 
ich is of interest to all investors, and 
more particularly to those who, either 


luring the war or since, have invested | 
Loan | 
| representatives to the correct nature of | 
| the talks that we were going to 
| their criticisms, and to find out whether | 
} or not Shere was anything objectionable 


hei® savings in Third Liberty 


onds. 


Mature September 15, 1928. 


On September 15 next, the Third 
siberty Loan bonds will mature. That is 
6 say, on September 15 next the 
‘overnment will pay the principal of 
hese bonds and the final interest. On 
eptember 15, therefore, these bonds 
will cease to bear interest. 

This is the first of the great series of 
onds, issued by the United States 

overment during the war, to mature. 
It does not seem so long ago that the 

overnment was calling on all patriotic 
itizens to subscribe to its bonds to en- 
able us to do our share in the mightiest 
war of all time. 
he Liberty Loan committees, on which 
any of you doubtless served, the Liberty 
oan rallies and parades, the Liberty 
Loan posters, the Liberty Loan buttons, 
he house to house canvasses, the en- 
husiasm which greeted the final an- 
ouncement that the Third Liberty Loan 
ad been oversubscribed. 

Subscriptions had been received from 
18,300,000 individuals, and the total 
gnount subscribed was over $4,176,000,- 
000. Now ten years have elapsed and we 
fare retiring such of these bonds as are 
stl outstanding, for in the course of the 
last few years the Treasury has re- 
funded or retired all but approximately 
$1,225,000,000 of the original issue of 
Third Liberty Loan bonds. 

There is a certain dramatic quality 
in| the maturity date and final payment 
of a great war issue, but the process 
of reducing the war debt has been pro- 
ceeding steadily and rapidly, year in and 
yéar out. From 1919 to June 30, 1928, 
our public debt has been reduced from 
$25,484,000,000 to $17,604,000,000, or a 
reduction of almost $8,000,000,000. One- 
third of the war debt has already been 
disposed of, and it will not be many 
years before United States Government 
bonds, which since the war have come 
to be looked upon as the safest and in 
many respects, one of the most desirable 
forms of investment, will cease to be 
@®ailable for investment purposes. 

Last year, over $3,000,000,000 of Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan 4% per cent bonds 
were either retired or refunded, but of 
those refunded about $2,000,000,000 were 
exchanged for securities with a maturity 
date of not exceeding five years and 
which will be paid off during the course 


¥ the next five years. 

P Long-Term Bonds Scarce. 

In addition, therefore, to the intrinsic 
value which they possess from the stand- 
oint of safety and ready marketability, 
ong-term United States Government 
bonds are yearly becoming increasingly 
valuable because of their scarcity. This 
fsone of the reasons why the Treasury 
4%4 per cent bonds, issued at par in Oc- 
tober, 1922, are now selling at 114; the 
Treasury 4’s, issued in December, 1924, 
at’ par, with an additional issue in March, 
1925, at par and one-half, are now seil- 
ing at 109 4/32; the Treasury 3%’s, is- 
sued in March, 1926, at par and one-half, 
at 106 6/82; and the Treasury 3% per 
cent bonds, ‘ssued just a year ago in 
exchange for Second Liberty Loan bonds, 
par for par, and for cash at par and 
one-half, now command a premium of 
$1 and 16/32. 

As. I have stated, the bonds of the 
Third Liberty Loan will mature and be- 
eéme payable on the 15th of September. 
Those of you who hold Third Liberty 
Lan bonds are perhaps already wonder- 
ee how you can peinvest the proceeds 

your bonds so as to enjoy for the next 
10 years at least the same character of 
security and marketability that you have 
enjoyed during the last 10 years. You 
can, of course, purchase outstanding 
United States Government bonds in the 
market, but this would mean, under 
present conditions, the payment of a high 
premium, F 


New Issye Available. 

.You will, therefore, I believe be very 
much interested indeed in the message 
Which I bring you from the Treasury 
Department. The Secretary of the 
Treasury this morning announced a new 
issue of Treasury bonds, which is espe- 
¢ially available to holders of Third Lib- 
erty Loand bonds. The new Treasury 
bonds bear interest at the rate 3% per 
ent from July 16, 1928. They have a 
ife of 15 years, but may be called for 
tedemption after 12 years, but not before 
A2 years. 
| Third Liberty Loan bonds may be ex- 
hanged for the new bonds par for par 
or bond for bond. In addition, though 
the new bonds bear interest from July 
16, the Treasury will pay interest in full 
to September 15 on the Third Liberty 
an bonds offered in exchange. 

In other words, at the same time that 





You will all remember | 








College Talks by Utilities’ Executives 


Director of Information Says Speakers Were Cautioned 
To Avoid Use of ‘‘Ordinary Propaganda.”’ 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of George E. 
Lewis, director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Committee on Public Utility 
Information, serving Colorado, New 
Mexico and Wyoming, before the 
Federal Trade Commission on May 
31 in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
July 2, resumed 3, 5, and 6, and 
concludes as follows, together with 
excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 1: 


Q. Were there other professors pres- | 


ent at this same meeting that Mr. Swart 
attended? A. Four or five or six or 
seven. 

Q. Do you remember whether 
Swart offered any suggestions or 
criticisms? A. He probably did, yes, sir. 

Q. Furnished a record made of what 
these different professors suggested, 
wasn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think we have that memorandum 
here. You have laid some other checks 
here showing payments to other profes- 
sors? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the name you see on the 
top? A. W. Lewis Abbott, 


Q. That was for attending the same 
meeting? A. The same or a similar 
meeting, yes. 

Q. As on the 80th of December, 1922, 


pay to Mr. Abbott $6.25, for attending | 
| that meegjing? 


Q. Do you know what these payments 
were for? 

A. For attending a joint meeting of 
the documentary committee 
and members of the various colleges in 
Colorado. 

Q. Tell us once more what that pur- 
pose was. 


Mr. | 


Colorado | 
| ary, 1924. 


| culminate in the establishment of that 


fellowship we have talked about in the 
University of Colorado? A. No, sir. 
Our talks preceded the establishment of 


| the fellowship. 


Q. That is what I mean. 
A. But the university and college 


;/ men all over the State attended these 


| meetings, whereas the fellowship was | 


| established in but one of the universi- 
| ties, and that was the Colorado Univer- 
| sity at the suggestion of the university 








members | 


A. The purpose of these meetings was | 
to get the reactions of the university | 


give, 


in the talks that had been made by our 


; Mr. Stearns wrote in his letter. 


itself. 

Q. I won’t suggest again, how that 
invitation came about in view of what 
This 
speaking for the colleges is going on in 
other colleges aside from the Colorado 
University right now, isn’t it? A. To 
a lesser extent than formerly. We do 
not receive so many calls for those talks. 

Q. What is this check for $1,433 for 
the Orpheum Theater? 


| Editorial Association 


Entertained at Theater 
A. That check is for a theater party 


at the Rocky Mountain Committee As- i 


on the occasion of its mid- 


meeting in Denver 


sociation ; 
winter in 
A. 


. Whose mid-winter meeting? 
The Colorado Editorial Association. 


Here is another check, January | 
Tell 


12, 1926, to the Orpheum Theater. 
me what that is for? 


A. That is for a theater party for the | 
| members of the Colorado Editorial As- | 
sociation on the occasion of their mid- | 


winter convention in January, 1926. 


Q. 


What is that for? 
of party for the same organization. 
Q. 
to be so good to the editors? 
A. I did not want to be so good, but 
a number of the members of the or- 
ganization knew me so well that they 


| got me figuratively by the scuff of the 


speakers whom we had first cautioned | 
to keep away from the ordinary propa- | 


ganda, and we wanted to find out from 
the university people _ themselves 


whether or not our people were adher- | 


ing to their instructions. 
Q. Let me see your next one—by the 
way, these speakers that you are talk- 


ing about, they were not just merely | 
hired employes of the company, were | 


they? Weren’t they some of the utility 
executives themselves? A. Yes, sir. 

Men well up in the respective 
companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Sometimes the heads of the in- 
dustry ? 

A. Yes, otherwise we would not have 
deemed them proper people to go before 
men of higher education. 

Q. You wanted these men to go and 
see that these men were checked up 
and see if they were obeying instruc- 
tions of the committee? A. Yes, the 
instructions of the committee. 

Q. That was your only purpose? 
That and the general discussion or 
whether or not we should amplify the 
subject. 


Q. Didn’t all this preliminary work | 








the Government delivers your new bonds 
to you, it will hand you a check cover- 
ing the interest on your Third Liberty 
Loan bonds for the full six months’ pe- 
riod ending September 15, 1928. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for those 
of you who have kept your funds in- 
vested in United States Government 
bonds for the last 10 years to continue 
to keep them so invested for the next 
12 or 15 years. It is true the interest 
rate is somewhat lower, but this is 
equally true of the return on all first- 


class investments as compared with 10 | 


years ago. 
In the public announcement of this 
morning, the Secretary of the Treasury 


| stated that if the allotted cash and ex- 


change subscriptions for this new issue | been no connection of any sort between 


of Treasury bonds aggregate approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, there will in all 
probability be no further issue of long- 
term Treasury bonds in connetcion with 
the maturity of the Third Liberty Loan. 
In other words, this is probably the last 


| opportunity open to Third Liberty bond 


holders to obtain a new long-term United 
States Government bond through the 
medium of offering their Third Liberty 
Loan bonds in exchange. ; 
Market Value Increases. 
The value which the market places 
on the exchange privilege is indicated 


exchange offering they at once went to a 
premium of a dollar a hundred. 


give you further details to-night. But 
your local banker has to-day been fur- 
nished with full information concerning 
the Treasury’s exchange offering, and he 
will, I am sure, be pleased to instruct 
you as to the surrender of your Third 
Liberty Loan bonds for exchange. 

Please, however remember these facts: 

Your Third Liberty Loan bonds will 
become payable on September 15 of 
this year, and will not bear any interest 
after that date. 


bonds for a new issue of United States 
Treasury three and three-eighths per 
cent bonds which will not be callable for 
redemption for twelve years. 

And at the time of the exchange the 
Government will pay you the full six 
months’ interest on your Third Liberty 
Loan bonds. 

_ The exchange offer is open for only a 
limited period. : 
Prompt Response 

I may add that those who do not hold 
Third Liberty Loan bonds may subscribe 
to the new bonds for cash at par and 
accured interest as of August Ist next. 
The cash offering will remain open in 
all probability but a few days, but you 
will be interested to know that heavy 
cash subscriptions have already been re- 
ceived to-day, though the subscription 
books were only opened this morning. 

_Whether you are a holder of Third 
Liberty Loan bonds and desire to ex- 
change, or whether you are simply an in- 
vester desiring to subscribe to a new 
issue of United States Government long- 
term bonds, in either event you should 
not delay seeking advice. 

You should consult your local banker 
pat or if not tomorrow the next 
ay. 


A. | 


neck and said, “Lewis, you have got to 
give this theatre party,” and I gave it 
as I gave it the first year, and I kept 
it up in the years immediately follow- 
ing. 5 

Q. When did the song come in? 


A. Now, the song, that was at our | 
speakers college when we got through | 
| the winter’s meetings of the speakers | 


| college, we had a little dinner and ban- 





by the fact that whereas Third Liberty University of Colorado. 
Loan bonds were selling on Tuesday sat | Colorado but through a cooperative ua- 


about par, upon the announcement of the | derstanding with all of the universities | 


quet, at which we greeted some of the 
speakers and held what we called dinner 
speaking exercises and had some music 
in connection with the meeting. 

Q. Here is a check for $75 to the Brown 


| Palace Hotel at Denver on the 31st of 


March, 1928. Can you tell me what 
that was for? 

A. Yes, sir. That was for a luncheon 
that I gave the Advertising Club of 
Denver in connection with the semi- 
annual meeting they were holding there. 

Q. What was the explanation of your 
entertaining the advertising association? 

A. The president of the association, 
Mr. Mooreheard, asked me if I would not 
do my share toward entertaining the 
advertising men in Denver, and said they 
had a luncheon engagement for some- 
body to take up and he asked me to give 
that luncheon for the advertisers, which 
I did. 

Q. At a cost of $75, as is shown by 
this voucher 1803? A. Yes. 

(Adjournment was taken until June 29 

George E. Lewis was recalled as a 
witness on June 1 and testified further 
as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
Now, have you produced all the checks 
you brought with you, Mr. Lewis? A. 
Yes, that is all that I brought. 

Q. By the way, is there any connec- 
tion between any of these speakers, 
courses and the university extension 
work? 

A. No connection unless a graduate 
of our speakers’ class might become 
proficient enough to give a talk in the 
university when called upon by the uni- 
versity. 

Q. You are quite certain there has 


the university extension course and the 


| speakers’ course you maintain and that 


you tell us about? A. Our Denver 
speakers course? 

Q. Yes. A. No. 

Q. 


employes? 


A. Yes, the utility employes at Pueblo, | 
; Colo., wanted a speakers’ class modeled 


along the lines of the Denver organiza- 


| tion and we were instrumental in get- 
| ting for them a professor capable of 


teaching public speaking through the 
That professor 
was not furnished by the University of 


| and the University of Colorado got into 





My allotted time will not permit me to | touch with Colorado, which is adjacent | 


to Pueblo and asked them at Colorado 


Springs if they had a man who could | 


instruct public speaking and if so for 
him to take the class at Pueblo and let 
him operate under the auspices of the 
University of Colorado extension divi- 
sion, which was done. 

Q. How long has that arrangement 
been in force? 

A. That arrangement has been in 
force about six or eight months. 

Q. That is for instructing employes 


| of the Pueblo companies? 
You are now offered the provilege of | 
exchangeing your Third Liberty Loan | 


A. Employes and many members of 
the public that want to attend, and the 
Pueblo class has had a half a dozen 
people from the general public. 

- Who pays for that course? 
The employes of the company. 

, No money comes from your com- 

mittee for that? A. No money at all. 
Do you know what the payments 
are or how much they amount to? A. 


' About $5 a month per person. 


| 


Q. And the money does not go to the 
college? 

A. A small part of it goes to the col- 
lege but the most of it goes to the man 
for his services in instructing. 

Q. And what is his name? 

A. Professor Copeland. 
know his initials. 

Q. He does not undertake to instruct 
them in anything relating to utilities, I 
take it? A. No, simply in the art of 
public speaking. 

Do you know of any payments that 
are made to any college professors by 
other companies for any purpose? A. 
Not one. 

. Here is a check of a hundred dol- 
lars, the 20th of April to Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson, treasurer. What was that for? 

A. That was to pay Francis H. Sisson, 
the treasurer of the Public Utilities Ad- 


I do not 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





Janu- | 


Here is a check to the Orpheum | 
Theatre for $181.50 in January, 1927. | 

s sort | 
ee | July 6 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


What was the reason you wanted | 





Or any teachers’ course for utility | 
| from consolidation.” 
if the applicant could divert | 





; United States, 1 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


A. | 





| Portugal (escudo) 
|} Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krone) 


| Bar Silver 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 3. 
Made Public July 6, 1928. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue. . 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


294,996.61 


1,028,546.27 
832,763.22 


8,408,344.94 
264,071,795.62 


267,480,140.56 


Expenditures, 

General expenditures. .. 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 

counts .. 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund ....... 
Civil service retirement 

fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


$9,103,244.10 
703,283.06 
640,338.56 
18,857.98 
238,977.52 
38,653.04 
60,775.90 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures ° 


| Other public debt expen- 


ditures 
Balance today .. 


4,333,898.50 
252,189,616.89 


267,480,140.56 


The accumulative mgures with the 


| comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 


penditures for the month and for the 
year, are published each Monday. 


Right to Abandon Line 


In North Carolina Asked | 


| Bituminous-coal production 
| Lumber production 


Permission to abandon its line of rail- 
road is sought by the Bonlee & Western 
Railway in an application made public 


mission in Finance Docket No. 6999. 

The line extends from Bonlee to Ben- 
nett, a distance of approximately 10 
miles in Chatham County, N. C. The 
applicant states that the public no longer 
demands the line and that, although not 
in receivership, it is not self-supporting 
financially. 


| Alabama & Western Florida 


Asks Authority for Issue 


The Alabama & Western Florida Rail- 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for proper authori- 


zation to issue $500,000 of capital stock, | 


$250,000 of which already has been is- 
sued. In its application in Finance 
Docket No. 6997, the carrier states that 
the issuance of stock was made in good 


faith but at the time, through legal ad- | 


vice with respect to Florida State laws, 
it was understood that formal applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was not necessary. 


Rehearing Asked in Case 
Of New Pittsburgh Route 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
equality, if at all, with existing or en- 
larged systems serving the same section 
of the country,” the petition continues. 

“Furthermore the record furnishes no 
sufficient basis to determine whether the 
creation of such new and independent 
through route may not act as an im- 
pediment to the proper carrying out of 
governmental policy by preventing or 
making difficult the creation of a lim- 
ited number of systems in the eastern 
district which would possess that equal- 
ity of opportunity to serve the public 
throughout the sections of the country 
in which they operate, which is the prime 
object to be accomplished under the pro- 
visions of Section 5 of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio urges that in 
view of Government policy on railroad 
consolidation, “it is not in the public 
interest to permit at this time the very 
substantial capital expenditure required 
for the construction of the new line 
which, under the testimony, will not be 
able to obtain sufficient revenue to be 
self-supporting, and the effect of which 
construction will be to decrease the al- 
ready narrowing revenues of existing 


| railroads, and add to the capital to be 
| dealt with in consolidation, thus, to that 


extent, counteracting the advantages 
“Even 
such traffic as might give it the appear- 


ance of being self-supporting, the result,” | 


the Baltimore & Ohio’s petition declares, 


“would still be that an additional burden | 


would be placed upon the entire trans- 
portation machine of the eastern dis- 
trict.” 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 6.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York, today certified to the | 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 


| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
we have ascertained and 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: ' 

Austria (schilling)......... ree 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

Englanc (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) > 

Germany (reichsmark) ......... 

Greece (crachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) * 

Netherlands (guilder) ...... ane 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 


7212 
2.9625 


3.9216 
23.8793 
1.3011 
17.4336 
5.2499 
40.2888 
26.7580 
11.2100 
4.4760 


16.5009 


Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Tiong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso) (gold) ....... 
Bvasi! (stNGia) o6cs ccidacscas ke 
Chile (peso) . 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 


1.7605 
50.1035 
65.1875 
47.1000 
46.7083 


46.2711 


99.9593 


11.9190 
12.1837 
102.1631 
98.1600 
59.1250 


| 
$1,252,038.84 | 


152,495.21 


0.9seeess1 general index, showed a gain over both 
10, 5625. 





14.0776 | 
13.9547 | 


26.7705 | 
487.1278 | 
2.5175 | 


6183 | 


26.8275 | 
19.2727 | 


36.3085 | 


56.1458 | 
99.7560 | 


47.4833 | 
96.4870 |! 


Decline in Dollar Volume of Business 


Is Reported fo 


r Week Ended June 30 


| Check Payments Reflect Decrease From Previous Report, 


igher Than in 1927, 


Although Figure Is H 


Stock prices during the week ending 
June 30, 1928, averaged higher than the 


previous week, showing a gain over a 
year ago as well, while interest rates on 
both time and call funds averaged higher 
than in either period, according to a 
statement on weekly business conditions 
made public July 6 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The dollar volume of business during } 
the week ended June 30, as reflected by 
data covering check payments, was 
greater than a year ago, but showed a | 
decline from the preceding week. Oper- 
ating activity in steel plants, although 
showing a decrease from the preceding 
week, was greater than a year ago. New 
building contracts awarded during the 
week were smaller than in the previous | 
week but showed a considerable gain 
over the same period of 1927. 


Wholesale prices, as reflected by the 


the preceding week and the same week 
of last year. Prices for cotton, like the 
general index, averaged higher than in 
either prior period, while iron and steel 
prices showed declines from both periods. 
Copper prices, showing practically no 
change from the previous week, beta 





WEEKLY BUSINE 
(Weeks Ended Saturday. 


1928. 


Steel operations ... ‘ 


Beehive coke production 

Petroleum production (daily av.) .. 
Detroit employment 

Freight-car loadings 

Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel composite .... 


175.9 


| Copper, electrolytic, price .......... 
| Fisher’s price index (1926=100) .. 


Bank loans and discounts, total .. 
Debits to individual accounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 


| SIROGES QMO. bic vane cteseucees eeccee 
| Bond prices 


Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 


| of last year. 


substantially higher than a year ago. 
Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks were lower than in the 
previous week but higher than a year 
ago. Loans to brokers and dealers by 
Federal reserve member banks in New 


York City showed a substantial reduc- | 


tion from the previous week but were 
higher than a year ago. Stock prices 
averaged higher than in the previous 


| week, showing @ gain over a year ago, as 


well. Interest rates on both time and 
call funds averaged higher than in either 
prior period. Bond prices, although 


| showing no change from the preceding 


week, were fractionally above the level 
Business failures were less 
numerous than in either the preceding 
week or the corresponding week of 1927. 

The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended June 23 was greater 


| than in the previous week but smaller 


than a year ago. Lumber production 
during the same week showed no change 
from the previous week, but was smaller 
than last year. The output of crude pe- 


troleum showed a gain over the preced- | 


ing week, but was lower than a year ago. 
Receipts of wheat at vrimary markets 
were considerably smaller than in the 
same week of 1927. 
showed a decline from a year ago. 


SS INDICATORS. 
Average 1923-25—100) 


1928. 1928. 1928. 
June June June 
23 16 9 
96.0 100.0 104.0 
86.1 85.6 86.3 
94.1 94.1 98.2 
27.8 27.8 29. 
114.1 113.2 113. 
118.8 118.9 119. 
104.6 103. 
143.3 168. 
39.1 48.8 
34.2 24. 
76.6 81. 
85.7 101 


1927. 
July 
9 


1927. 

June 
18 
97.0 
85.0 


93.0 
81.9 
90.9 97.3 
42.0 53. 55.9 
121.7 f 120.5 
82.4 86.4 
106.5 106.0 
121.1 146.7 
96.3 50.7 
36.2 38.8 
738.1 80.4 
89.7 74.4 
100.7 102.1 
62.9 61.8 
88.2 88.6 
88.4 89.1 
91.7 92.8 
117.8 117.2 
113.7 120.5 
112.1 97.0 
104.2 98.8 
165.5 168.2 
108.1 108.3 
105.7 102.9 
100.1 98.6 


186.2 
36.3 
23.5 
72.8 
83.0 


BH bon 


uo 


80.1 
85.0 
105.1 
97.9 
126.3 
141.2 
148.5 
109.8 
186.9 
108.4 
134.3 
89.0 


77.9 Tt 

85.7 85.7 
105.1 105. 

97.8 97. 
127.0 126. 

133.0 144.% 
139.4 145.5 
108.4 119.¢ 
190.1 197. 

108.4 108.¢ 
131.4 128.6 
87.2 88.6 


88. 


92. 
117 
119. 

97. 
104. 
167. 
108.2 
102.9 
101.8 


DROH OME Nd 








Full Exemption Allowable | 
On Return for Part of Year | 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

of months in the period for which the 
return is made bears to 12 months. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
when a return is made for a fractional 
part of a year, owing to a voluntary 
change of taxable year, the credit of 
$2,000 should not be prorated, but the 
credit, when allowable, should be applied 
in full after the net income has been 
placed on an annual basis. Thus, if the 
net income (for 1926 or any subsequent 
year) when placed on an annual basis in 
accordance with section 226(c), above 


[ quoted, is $25,000 or less, the credit of 


$2,000 is allowable in accordance with 
section 236(b). When the net income 
for 1926 or any subsequent year, so 
placed on an annual basis, is in excess 
of $25,000, the credit is not allowable. 

In the instant case the taxpayer made 
a return for the period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, and ending September 30, 
1926. The net income for the period 
was $21,699, which, when placed on an 
annual basis, was equivalent to an annual 
income of $28,932. Since this latter 
amount is in excess of $25,000, no credit 
should be allowed under the provisions 
—" 236(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 


Cattle receipts also | 


| 





Proposed Schedules 
In Southwest Traffic 
Modified by Order 


I. C. C, Suspends Tariffs on 
Various Commodities and 


Authorizes Rates on 
Other Freight. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, July 6, further action on re- 
quests for suspension of rates publighed 
in tariffs filed to become effective July 
8 pursuant to its decision in Docket Nos. 
13535 et al., the Consolidated Scuthwest- 
ern Cases, The notice made public by 


the Commission reads as follows: 

In notices dated June 30 and July 3, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced its action with respect to 
portions of requests for suspension re- 
ceived by it relating to tariffs and tariff 
suppl ments filed to become effective July 
8 pursuant to its decision in the Consoli- 
dated Southwestern Cases. 


Modification of Schedules. 

Today it passed upon additional re- 
quests for suspension as follows: 

It ordered the suspension of the can- 
cellation of exceptions to the classifica- 
tion applicable to less than carload and 
carload quantities of empty packages, 
returned, consisting of cylinders or 
drums for liquids and gases, cement bags, 
beverage packages, cable and wire rope 
reels and others. It voted not to suspend 
the cancellation of less than  carload 
classification exceptions and commodity 
rates on other articles. 

It voted not to suspend the groupings 
of various points in the defined terri- 
tories involving rates to and from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., North Chicago, I11., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Grafton, Ill., and various 
other points, 


New Routings Authorized. 


It voted not to suspend various 
changes in routing provided in the new 
tariffs. 

It voted not to suspend rates on 
canned goods, pickles, table sauces and 
similar articles. 

It voted not to suspend rates on soap. 

It voted not to suspend rates on ar- 
ticles ordinarily known as junk, such 
as scrap metals, old rubber and similar 
articles, but ordered the suspension of 
the cancellation of existing commodity 
rates on cullet (broken glass.) 

_ It voted not to suspend rates on furn- 
iture, beverages, glass bottles and jars, 
barrels, iron or steel drums, tin cans, 
log wagons, butter, eggs and qoultry. 


Rates on Sugar. 


It ordered the suspension of the rates 
on sugar from Garden City, Kans., to 
points on the Mississippi River such as 
St. Louis; to Chicago; to points on the 
Missouri River such as Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, and Omaha; and to points east 
of the Missouri River in western trunk 
line territory. 

It ordered the suspension of the new 
tariffs and supplements in so far as 
they have the effect of cancelling ex- 
isting carload commodity rates appli- 
cable to or from Gulf ports on coast- 
wise traffic. 


An auditor... 


accustomed to 
facts and figures 


P. J. Urquhart, Auditor, The Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., finds 
The United States Daily serviceable because, 
as he says, “The brief, terse statement of the 
facts, and the absence of any editorial 
opinion or discussion thereof, is particularly 
helpful in enabling one to become informed 
of that which is of interest, without taking 
the time to read through much non-essential 


matter.” 


Men who like straight thinking read The 
United States Daily to get their facts about 
Government operations. | 


You know some other straight thinking 
men. Would they not thank you if you told 
them about The United States Daily? 
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Bridges 


Presence of Sufficient Water to Support 
Boats Does Not Make Stream Navigable 


Lack of Commerce 


Held to Be Controlling 


Waters Never Were Used in | 


Trade and Probably Never 
Will Be So Used. 


Tus Gui & INTERSTATE RAILWAY Com- 

PANY OF TEXAS, AND GULF, CoLORADO 

& Santa Fe RAtLWAY CoMPANY, 

PyAIntiFrs, ¥. DwiGHT F. DAvIs, SEc- 

RETARY oF WAR, JULIEN L. ScCHLEY 

AND H. M. Hotpen. No. Equity 1 79, 

Dastrict CouRT FOR THE SOUTHERN 

strict oF TEXAS- 

Thee court found, in deciding the ques- 
tion of navigability, that the stream n 
question has never been_ used, is not now 
being used, and there is no probability 
of its ever being used, in its natural 
condition, as a highway for commerce 
over which trade and travel are, or will 


i 
| 
{ 
| 


! 


| 


be, conducted in the customary modes of , 


"¢ ry travel on water. 
e hens also determined that there was 
water in the stream sufficient to support 
water-borne commerce in boats of light 
draft, were there any commerce, actual 

- potential. 
a Under these circumstances, the court 
held that the stream was not navigable 
in fact, and therefore not navigable in 
law. It enjoined the defendants from 
prosecuting any suits on account of the 
failure of the plaintiffs to construct 
bridge over the stream as they had been 
requested to do by War Department offi- 
cials. 

The full text of the 
Hutcheson fgllows: ' me ; 

Plaintiffs bring their petition against 
Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
Julien L. Schley, Resident Engineer, and 
H. M. Holden, United States District At- 
torney, alleging that heretofore plain- 
tiff, Gulf & Interstate Railway, had op- 
erated a line of railroad between the 
City of Galveston and the City of Beau- 
mont under the authority of the State of 
Texas so to do. That on July 1, 1914, 
they had leased said line of railroad to 
plaintiff Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, under legislative author- 
itv. That the railroad crosses a certain 
water course commonly known and desig- 
nated as Mud Bayou, the bottom string- 
ers of the bridge across Mud Bayou be- 
ing 3.7 feet above mean low tide, and 
1.5 feet above mean high tide. That 
said bridge has been continuously main- 
tained and operated in approximately ihe 
same condition since its construction, in 
1896. 
Hearing Was Asked 


On Altering Bridge 

That- in April, 1927, a notice was 
served upon plaintiffs by Julien L. Schley, 
District Engineer, for a public hearing 
upon the possible need for the alteration 
of the bridge of the Gulf & Interstate 
Railroad across Mud Beyou to provide 
for the Intercoastal Waterway, Sabine 
River to Galveston section. 

That at the time of the hearing evi- 
dence was presented showing that Mud 
Bayou was not a navigable stream, and 
was not a part of the navigable waters 
of the United States, and that no evi- 
dence whatsoever to the contrary was 
introduced in said hearing. 

That thereafter on September 21, 1927, 
a notice was served on_ plaintiff, Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company. 
by Hanford McNider. Acting Secretary 
of War, to alter the bridge so as to pro- 
vide “a draw with unlimited vertical 
clearance, and a horizontal clearance be- 
tween fenders of cighty feet to the center 
line of the channel,” the notice requiring 
one year from that date for the com- 
pletion of said bridge. 

That the alteration of the bridge as 
required would cause an expenditure of 
over $200,000 with operating charges of 
over $92,000 per year. 

That Section 18 of the Act of March 
8. 1899, under which the proceedings 
taken by the War Department purported 
to be authorized, has mo application to 
the stream in question, because the same 
is a non-navigable waterway. Plaintiffs 
then allege: 

“Mud Bayou is not a navigable water- 
way of the United States. It not 
used, and never has been used, and is 
not susceptible of use in its natural and 
ordinary condition as a highway for com- 
merce over which trade and travel are, 
or may be conducted in the customary 
modes of trade and travel on water. Ji 
is a crooked, sinuous, winding stream 
over Which no character of trade or com- 
merce has ever been conducted. It has 
its origin in what is called ‘Mud Lake’ 
some distance to the east of the bridge 
mentioned. Mud Lake is simply a shal- 
low depression in the marsh that rain 
water collects in at times after heavy 
vains. The whole country from Mnd 
Lake to the mouth of Mud Bayou is noth- 
ing but a marsh entirely uninhabited, 
producing no article of commerce and is 
fit for nothing but the winter pasture 
of cattle. Mud Bayou from its source 
down to its mouth, is nothing more than 
a drain for said marsh. The entire 
course of Mud Bayow lies wholly within 
the State of Texas. It is in no way nor 
manner in its natural state a possible 
avenue of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. It has never been used for the 
transportation of or any purpose in con- 
nection with, interstate or foreign com- 
merce and is not in it= natural state sus- 
ceptible or capable of such use.” 


Injunction Requested 


Against Prosecution 

And further, that because of the no- 
tice issued by the Secretary of War, and 
the position taken by the Government 


opinion of Judge 


is 


| commerce is conducted by water.” 


a! 


has been used, and there is no probability 
of its ever being used in its natural con- | 
dition as a highway for commerce over 
which trade. and travel are or will be 
conducted in the customary modes of 
trade or travel on water. . 

But the Government contends that it | 
is susceptible of use for the purposes oi | 
navigation, and that that susceptibility 
is such as to make it a navigable water 
of the United States within the meaning 
of the decisions. | 

Both plaintiffs and defendants rely | 
with equal confidence upon the state- 
ment in “The Daniel Ball” 10 Wall. 565— 

“Those rivers must be regarded as pub- 
lic navigable rivers in law which are 
navigable in fact. And they are navi- 
gable in fact when they are used, or are 
susceptible of being used, in their ordi- 
nary condition as highways for com- 
merce, over which trade and travel are | 
or may be conducted in the customary 
modes of trade and travel on water. And 
they constitute navigable waters of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
Acts of Congress in contradistinction 
from the navigable waters of the States 
when they form, in their ordinary con- 
dition by themselves, or by uniting with 
other waters, a continued highway over | 
which commerce is, or may be carried on 
with other States or foreign countries 
in the customary modes in which such 


Plaintiffs declare that the controlling 
factor in the determination of the ques- ; 
tion is the presence or absence of com- 
merce, actual or potential; defendants, , 
the presence or absence of water cap- 
able of bearing commerce should any 
arise, and it is this difference in em-! 
phasis, and mot any dispute of fact, 
which makes the controversy between the 
litigants, and furnishes the only difficulty | 
in determining it. 


Stream Never Had 
Been Navigable 


Here the facts are all one way. The 
stream is, as alleged by plaintiffs, a 
crooked, sinuous, winding and narrow 
stream over which no character of trade 
or commerce has ever been, or in all 
probability ever will be, conducted. It 
has its origin in what is called Mud Lake, 
some few miles to the east of the bridge 
mentioned. Mud Lake is simply a sha!- 
low depression im the marsh that rain 
water collects in at times after heavy 
rains. The whole country from Mud 
Lake to the mouth of the Bayou is noth- 
ing but a marsh entirely uninhabited, 
providing no article of commerce and ‘it 
for nothing but the pasturage of cattle. 
Mud Bayou from its source down to its 
mouth is nothing but a mere drain for 
the marsh. The entire course of Mud 
Bayou lies wholly within the State ./ 
Texas. It is mot in any way or manner, 
nor has it ever been nor in all prob- 
ability will it ever be, an avenue of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, because 
there has never been any interstate or 
foreign commerce carried. on, or to be 
carried over it, and in the absence of 
some changes in its condition, or in the 
condition of the surrounding country, it 
will never be. z 

Plaintiffs offered the testimony of Mr. 
White, who stated that he had lived all 
of his life within about fourteen miles 
of Mud Bayou. That he was 70 years 
old, and had known the country for 60 
years. That there had never been any 
use of Mud Bayou by boats, never been 
any people living on or around Mud 
Bayou, and that there had never been 
any use of the country at that point ex- 
cept for grazing cattle. That he had 
never heard of it being a navigable 
stream; had never seen any goods or! 
merchandise taken up the stream, and 
had never heard of any. 

_ No other witness either for the plan- 
tiff or the dezense disputed this testi- 
mony except that one witness stated thiit 
a small boat had gone up to the bridze | 
with some ties on it that had been washed 
“ the bridge and track during the 1900 
storm, 


The only testimony as to naviga- 


' tion at all in that vicinity was the testi- 


| case, 256 Fed. 


mony that East Bay Bayou into which 
Mud Bayou empties and had been navi- 
gated toa point about six miles by water 
below the bridge for the purpose of sup- 
plying a settlement called High Island. 
That ho navigation had ever gone above 
that point, and that there had never been 
anything in Mud Bayou or any part of ! 
it, to call for or justify navigation. 


Argument Advanced 
Of Future Usefulness 


Defendents concede these facts, but 
declare it to be established by the de- 
cisions, that navigability cannot be tested 
alone by the past or the present. That 
it must be tested by the future as well, 
and that if the stream in question con- 
tains sufficient water to carry commerce 
over it, it must be held to be potentially 
navigable and protected against the tin:e 
when commercial conditions shall make 
it actually available. They refer to ex- 
pressions in Economy Light & Power Co. 
v. United States, the Desplaines River 
d 795—“We think streams | 
of actual navigable capacity but not now | 
used for commerce are within the Con- | 
gZressional power to preserve for future 


| transportation, and that the Act of 1899 


applies to such streams,” 
_ They quote from the same case in the 
Supreme Court, 256 U.S. 113—“We can- 
not limit the prohibition of the statute 
to such navigable waters as were at the 
time of its passage, or now are, actually 
open for use.” 

From the Montello, 20 Wall. 441—“It 
would be a narrow rule to hold that in | 
this country unless a river was capable 


| of being navigated by steam or sail ves- 


sels, it could not be treated as a public 


engineers, the plaintiffs are in danger | highway. The capability of use by the 


of constant and repeated prosecution, ithe 
statute providing for continuous prose- 
cution for each month of delay, conclud- 
ing with a prayer for injunction against 
the Secretary of War, the Resident Engi- 
neer and the United States District At- 
torney from requesting, instructing or 
prosecuting any proceedings against the 
plaintiffs on account of their failure to 
construct the bridge as requested. 

The defendants answered admitting all 
of the allegations of plaintiffs’ bill ex- 
cept those which declare that Mud Bayou 
ig mot a navigable stream, the answer 
alleging “Mud Bayou has heretofore been 
used as a highway for commerce, and 
‘is mow susceptible in its ordinary and 
natural condition as a highway for in- 
terstate commerce,” 

The issues having 
' ease was fully heard 
which 


been joined, the 
| on oral evidence 
established beyond question that 


public for purposes of transportation 
and commerce affords the true criterion | 


} of the navigability of the river, rather | 


, than the extent and manner of that use.” 


_From United States v. Holt Bank, 
270 U. S. p. 57—*Merchants in the settle- | 
ments at Liner and Grygla which were 
several miles up Mud River from the lake 
used the river and lake in sending for 
and bringing in their supplies. True, the 
navagation was limited, put this was be- 
cause trade and travel in that vicinity 
were limited. In seasons of great 
drought there was difficulty in getting 
boats up the river and through the lake, | 
but this was exceptional, the usual con- 
ditions being just as stated.” | 
Defendants Contend 


Stream Is Navigable 
And on page 56—“Navigability does 
not depend on the particular mode in 


the stream is not now being used, never | which such use is or may be had—nor in! 


| finding 


: borne, 2 


| reasonable pos 


| 
| stream 

which commerce is, or may 
| nor 


Regulatory Power 


Of Congress Limited 


Authority Is Based on Com- 
merce Clause of 
Constitution. 


an absence of occasional difficulties in 
navigation, but on the fact, if it be a fact, 
that the stream in its natural and ordi- 
nary condition affords a channel for use- 
ful commerce.” 

Upon these authorities defendants de- 
clare that since the facts establish, as 
they do, that there is water enough in 
Mud Bayou to support water-borne com- 


merce in boats of light draft up to the | 
| railroad bridge and above, if there were — 
' any to go there, and that this Mud Bayou 
empties into East Bay Bayou, East Bay | 
Bayou into East Bay and East Bay into | 


the Gulf of Mexico, so that the stream 
in question has connection, immediaie 
and practical, with a recognized highway 


of commerce, interstate and foreign, a | 
required that though it has 


is 
not in the past been navigated, and is 
not now being navigated, it is a navi- 
gable stream because it is capable of use 
by the public for the purposes of trans- 
portation and commerce, whenever such 
transportation and commerce become 
available. 

Plaintiffs, on the other hand, while ad- 
mitting that as a matter of fact boats 


of light draft could conduct commerce | 


over Mud Bayou and beyond the bridge, 


| if there was any commerce actual or po- 
declare that | 


tential, to be conducted, 
while the presence of sufficient water in 


the stream to support water-borne com- | 


merce is important, where the evidence 


| shows that there is commerce in esse or 


in posse to be conducted, it is of no 
significance where the facts establish not 
merely that there is no commerce anid 
has been no commerce, but that in all 
probability there will in fact never he 
any, and this they say they have affirma- 
tively established. 

Plaintiffs say that the rule has never 
been better stated than in Harrison v. 
Fite, 148 Fed. 783, quoted with approval 
in North American Dredging Co. v. 
Mintzer, 245 Fed. 509. 

(To meet tho test of navigability : 
stuod in the American law, a 
should be susceptible of use 
ot commerce, 
valuable 
market 


s under- 
watercourse 
for purposes 
possess 2 capacity for 
floatage in the transportation to 
of the products of the country 
through which it runs. It should be of 
practical usefulness to the public as a 
public highway in its natural state and 
without the aid of artificial means. 
theoretical or potential navigability or one 
that is temporary, precarious and unprofit- 
able, is not sufficient. While the navigable 
quality of a watercourse need not be con- 
tinuous, yet it should continue long enough 
to be useful and valuable in transportation; 
and the fluctuations should come regularly 
with the seasons, so that the period of 
navigability may be depended upun. Mere 
depth of water, without profitable utility, 
will not render a watercourse navigable in 
the legal sense so as to subject it to public 
servitude, nor will the fact that it is suffi- 
cient for pleasuré boating or to enable 
hunters or fishermen to float their skiffs 
or canoes. To be navigable, a watercourse 
must have a useful capacity as a public 
highway of transportation. Toledo Liberal 
Shooting Co. v. Erie Shooting Club, 
Cty ae 90 Fed. 660: 
Mich. 520-524; 59 Am. Dee. 209; 
Morgan v. King, 39 N. Y. 454-458 91 Am. 
Dec. 58; Browne vy. Chadbourne 31 No. 9; 
1 Am. Rep. 641; Griffith v. Holman, 23 
Wash, 347; 63 Pac. 339; Wethersfield v. 
Humphrey, 20 Conn. 218; Rowe v. Granite 
Bridge, 38 Mass. (21 Pick. 344; Gaston v. 
Mace, W. Va. 14; 108. FE. 60,5 LR. A. 
392; Neaderhouser v. State, 26 Ind. 257; 
Otis, 33 Ala, 578, 73 Am. Dee. 
Railroad v. Brooks, 39 Ark. 403), 43 
Am. Rep. 277. 

That plaintiffs are right in insisting 
that where a stream has never been im- 
pressed with the character of navigabil- 
ity by past use in commerce, that com- 
merce actually in esse or at least in all 
‘ ibility in posse is essen- 
tial to navigability, I think cannot be 
doubted. 


Source of Power 
Oj Congress Cited 

Not only do the authorities bear out 
this view, but a consideration of the 
source of the power of Congress over 


or 


oo 
ve 


ee 
08 


Rhodes v. 
129+ 


tod 
, 


| such streams further removes the mattcr 


from doubt. That power derives not from 


| an express grant in the Constitution; it 
; springs 

power to regulate commerce, and being | 
springs, and only springs, in | 


as an incident to the general 
incidental 
aid of commerce past, present, or actively 
potential. 

(lt is a safe inference 
other ez to the same 
term “Navigable waters of the United 
States” has reference to commerce of a 
substantial and permanent character to be 
conducted thereon. The power of Congress 
to regulate such waters is not 
granted in the Constitution, but is a power 
incident to the express power to revulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States and with the Indian 
tribes. While, therefore, it may not be 
easy for a court to define the size and 
character of a stream which would place 
it within the category of navigable waters 
of the United States, or to define what 
trafic shall constitute “commerce among 
States,” so as to make such questions sheer 


from these 


effect. that the 


matters of law, yet in construing the legis- | 
before us, we | 


lation involved in the case 
may he permitted to see that it was not 
the intention of Congress to interfere with 
or prevent the exercise by the State of 
Louisiana of its power to reelaim 
or overflowed lands by regulating and con- 
trolling the current of small 
used habitually as arteries 
commerce, Leovy vy. United 


}. 8. 633. 


of 
States, 


177 


If the matter of navigability vel non | 


is examined from this viewpoint, the ap- 
parent discrepancies in and 
springing from the various cases will I 


| think, disappear. 


It is because of the controlling char- 
acter of the factor of commercial use 


| that the Supreme Court, in the Desplaine 


River case supra, declared navigable a 
stream which had constituted an avenue 
of commerce though it had been out of 
use for one hundred years, and it was 
the same consideration which in the Mon- 
tello supra, enabled the Court to say that 
Fox River, and in United States v. Holt 
Bank that Mud Lake, which in spite 
of difficulties in the way of their navi- 
gation, had actually been navigated in 
the commerce of the country, were navyi- 
gable. 

(The true 
does 


test of the navigabhility of a 
not depend on the mode by 
be conducted, 
attending navigation. 
so the public would be de- 
prived of the use of many of the large 
rivers of the country over which rafts of 
lumber of great value are constantly taken 


difficulties 
If this were 


the 


| a boat of any size, 


Moore vy. San- | 


and 
' 


expressly | 


swamp | 


streams not | 
interstate | 


difficulties | 


to _ market. It would be a narrow rule to 
hold that in this country, unless a river 
was capable of being navigated by steam 
or sail vessels, it could not be treated 
as a public highway. The capability of 
use by the public for purposes of trans- 
portation and commerce affords the true 
criterion of the navigability of a river 
rather than the extent and manner of that 
use. If it be capable in its natural state 
of being used for purposes of commerce, 
no matter in what mode the commerce 
may be conducted, it is navigable in fact, 
and becomes in law a public river or high- 
way. Vessels of any kind that can 
upon the water, whether propelled by 
animal power, by the wind or by the agency 
of steam, are and may become, the mode 
by which a vast commerce can be con- 
ducted, and it would be a mischievous rule 
that would exclude either in determining 
the navigability of a river, It is not, how- 
ever, as Chief Justice Shaw said, “every 
small creek in which a fishing skiff or 
gunning canoe can be made to float at 
high water which is deemed navigable, but 
in order to give it the character of a 
navigable stream, it must be generally and 


| commonly useful to some purpose of trade 
Wall. ! 


or agriculture.” The Montello, 20 


441.) 
Supreme Court Reversed 
Decision Given by Jury 


It is the emphasis. upon this view which 
enabled the Supreme Court, in Leovy v. 


float 


Patents 


YOMMERCE: Navigable Waters: 
‘4 gress over natural 


grant in the Constitution; but 





United States, 177 U. S. 621, to declare | 


non-navigable in the face of the verdict 
of a jury that it was navigable, a cre- 
vasse along the Mississippi River. In that 


instructions of the trial judge that a 
navigable water is one which either of 
itself, or in connection with other waters, 


| case the Supreme Court disapproved the | 


permits a continuous journey to another | 


state. 
(“If these instructions were correct, 


then | 


there is scarcely a creek or stream in the | 


entire country which 


water of the United States. Nearly all the 


is not a navigable | 


streams on which a skiff or small lugger | 
can float discharge themselves into other | 


flowing into a 
more than one 
capacity to pass 
however small, 

one stream or rivulet to another is 
sufficient to constitute a ravigable 
of the United States.” “Such a view,” the 
court said, “would extend the paramount 
jurisdiction of the United States over 
the flowing waters im the States. . . . 
When it is remembered that the source of 
the power of the general Government to 


or waters 
traverses 
the mere 


streams 
which 
and 


State, 
in 
from 


river | 


not | 
water | 


all ; 


act at all in this matter arises cut of its | 


power to regulate commerce with 
countries and among the States, it is 


vious that what the Cons.iiution and the 


foreign 
ob- | 


Acts of Congress have in view is the pro- | 


motion and protection of commerce in 
internation! and interstate aspects, and a 
practical construction must be put on these 
enactments as intended for such large and 
important purposes.” They declare, 
think the defendant was entitled to the 
instruction asked for, but refused, thet the 


its | 


“We | 


jury should be satisfied from the evidence | 


that Red Pass was at the time it was 
closed, as alleged in the indictment. sub- 
stantially useful to some purpose of inter- 
state commerce.” Leovy vy, United States, 
les U.S. 621.) 


And it was this same view which en- | 
abled the Supreme Court in Oklahoma | 


v. Texas, 258 U. S. 577 to say of the 


stream there in question “Its characteris- | 
tics are such that its use for transpor- | 


tation has been and must be exceptional, 
and confined to irregular and 


periods of temporary high water. A 


short | 


greater capacity for practical and benc- | 


ficial use in commerce is essential +o 
establish navigability.” Citing and ap- 
proving Leovy v. United States, 177 U. 
S. 621; Harrison v. Fite, 148 Fed. 781; 
North American P*redging Co. v. Mintzer, 
245 Fed. 297. 

The application of this point of view 
to this case makes 
There has not been, and is not now, any 


its solution easy. | 


commerce upon Mud Bayou. No stretch | 
of the most vivid imagination can envi- | 
sion conditions under which it will be | 


in its natural state, an aid to commerce. 


tiffs for the erection of a draw bridge 
which has caused this litigation was not 
made in order to assist the passage of 
commerce, seeking the use of the stream 
in its natural and ordinary condition, but 
because the inland waterway which was 
being constructed overland required an 
under pass, and it was desired to avoid 
having this underpass constructed at the 
cost of the waterway. That such arti- 
ficially contrived navigability does not 
bring a stream within the Act the au- 
thorities all make clear. 

From the finding which the evidence 
requires, that the stream is not navigable 
in fact, and therefore not navigable in 


tice given by authority of the Secretary 
of War is without authority and void, 
and that plaintiffs axe entitled to an in- 
junction against the defendants from iia- 
terfering with, prosecuting, or causing 
them to be prosecuted on account of the 
construction and maintenance of 
bridge. 


waterways 
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SYLLABI are printed so that trey ean be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 2 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Power of Congress.—The Power of Con- 


derived from = an 
as an_ incident 


not 
springs 


is express 


to the 


general power to regulate commerce, and, being incidental, springs, and 
only springs, in aid of commerce past, present or actively potential—Gulf & 
Interstate Ry. Co. of Texas et al. v. Davis et al. 
Southern District of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1187, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


(District Court for the 





NAVIGABLE WATERS: Navigability in General: 
‘ Water Sufficient to Support Commerce. 


Use as Highway for Commerce: 


Test of Navigabilty: 


—Where a stream has not been used, is not now being used, and there is no 
probability of its ever being used, in its natural condition, as a highway for 
commerce over which trade and travel are, or will be, conducted in the cus- 


tomary modes of trade or travel on water, held: 


The stream is not navigable 


in fact, and therefore not navigable in law, even though there is water suffi- 
cient to support water-borne commerce in boats of light draft were there any 
commerce actual or potential—Gulf & Interstate Ry. Co. of Texas et al. v. 


Davis et al. 


NAVIGABLE WATERS: 


Navigability in General: 


(District Court for the Southern District of Texas.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1187, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Test of Navigability: 


Commerce Past, Present or Actively Potential—Where a stream has never 
been impressed with the character of navigability by past use in commerce, 


held: 


Commerce actually in esse or at Jeast, in all reasonable possibility, in 


posse is essential to navigability—Gulf & Interstate Ry. Co. of Texas et al. 


v. Davis et al. 


ATENTS: Validity: 


(District Court for the Southern District of Texas.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1187, Col. 1 (Volume iil.) 


Patents 


Patches for Inner Tubes for Tires.—Where patentee 


claimed a patch for rubber articles made by applying a raw rubber layer 
to a rubber layer containing vulcanization compound, and vulcanizing them 
together, whereby a union of the two layers is effected through migration 
of sulphur, said patch being old in the art; and appellant alleged he was the 
first to use it for inner tubes for tires but no such limitation appeared in the 


patent file, held: 
v. G. & J. Tire Company et al. 


The patent claim was invalid. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 


Patent 1068691.—Moomy 


Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1187, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Benefit of Doubt: 


Delay: Illuminating De- 


vice for Automobile Hoods—Where applicant took full time for his re- 
sponses, but the structure on which claims were based was new and new re- 


sults were produced, held: 


Question of benefit of doubt as to patentability 


because of delay did not arise since the claims were patentable and allowable. 


—Claims 1-4, Patent 1675086. 


Ex parte Goldthwaite. 


(Board of Appeals of 


the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1187, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Device to Illuminate M otor of Automobile 


As Hood Is Lifted Held to Be Patentable 


Board of Appeals Finds Question of Benefit of Doubt Be- 
cause of Delay Did Not Exist. 


No. 
THE 


Ex PARTE GOLDTHWAITE. APPEAL 
1028, Board oF APPEALS OF 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1675026 for an Illuminat- 
ing Device fcr Automobile Hoods was 
issued June 26, 1928, to Herbert J. 
Goldthwaite, on application 694376, 
filed February 21, 1924. 

Messrs. Lancaster & Allwine for ap- 
plicant. , 

The decision of the examiner reject- 
ing clainis 1-4 was reversed. 

The Board stated that where appli- 
cant delays in making response he is 


not entitled to any benefit of doubt as | 
to patentability, but that the question | 
of doubt did not arise in this case as | 
the claims were considered patentable, | 
new structure and new results having | 
been produced by applicant’s arrange- | 


ment of elements. : 
Before Moore, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and Examiners-in-Chief Smith 


The particular demand upon the plain. | and Ide. Tie full text of the opinion of 


the Board of Appeals follows: 


Switch Operated 
At Hinges on Hood 


This is an appeal from the decision 
of the Examiner finally rejecting claims 
1, 2, 3 and 4 on the references and for 
the reasons of record. These claims, 
the invention defined thereby, the refer- 
ences and the disclosures therein perti- 


nent to the claims, are sufficiently set | 


| forth in the several actions (rejections) 
made by the Examiner, the amendments 


the | 


The decree should, however, be held | 


open for application and orders at the 
teot of it, should changed conditions in 
future make the stream in fact, and 
therefore in law, navigable. 

June 8, 1928, 


New Rules Are Issued 
On Revenue Stamps 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on and after July i, 1928, the postmaster 
at all post offices in cities having more 
than 25,000 inhabitants is required to 
keep on hand tor sale to taxpayers a 
suitable quantity of internal 
stamps sufficient to meet the demands 
of the public. 


| ternal 


made by the appellant and also in the 
Examiner’s statement on appeal but 


law, it follows that the hearing and no- | Me Particularly _and_comprelensively 


of the currency or bank drafts compris- 
ing the remittance. 

“7, The postmaster at the depositary 
office shall deposit daily to the credit of 
the Treasurer of the United States, in 
such manner as the Postmaster General 
may direct, all deposits 
other postmasters and receipts 
sales at the depositary office. 

“8, The postmaster at the depositary 
office and at all other post offices shall 
render a quarterly account of all in- 
revenue stamps transactions to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 


from 


| Division of Stamps, Washington, D. C., 


| mitted 


revenue | 


‘ In the large cities hav- | 
ing branches and Stations suitable ‘fixed | shall not be diverted 
credits’ shall be issued to stations and | 


branches and accounted for in the same 


manner that ‘fixed 
stamps are issued and accounted for. 

3. Postmasters and postal employes 
shall not, in their official capacity, at- 
tempt to advise or instruct taxpayers 
or purchasers of internal-revenue stamps 
on matters connected with the adminis- 
tration of the internal revenue laws, but 


credits’ of postage | 


; ees are 


where such accounts shall after examina- 
tion and audit in that Division be trans- 
as vouchers to the Postmaster 
General’s quarterly account current 
internal revenue stamp transactions to 
the General Accounting Office, subject 
to such final review and correctiors as 
may be necessary by that office in audit- 
ing the Postmaster General’s 
revenue account current. 

“9a. 
internal revenue stamps at post offices 
or used for any 
purpose whatever, except that funds 
from current sales may be used to reim- 
burse a postmaster or late postmaster 
for excess 


thorized by the Department. 
“9b. Postmasters and postal employ- 


| bond for all internal revenue stamps and 


shall limit their activities to selling the | 


stamps to the public at post offices re- 
quired by law to keep them for. sale. 

4. Postmasters shall not redeem, re- 
purchase, or exchange any internal-rev- 
enue stamps from any person, firm, com- 
pany, bank or corporation. 

“5. Internal-revenue stamps furnished 
to a postmaster by the department and 
which may become damaged or unsalable 
and which have not been redeemed, pur- 
chase, or received in exchange from the 
public will be redeemed at face value 
from postmasters and credits 
therefor. 

_ “6. The postmaster at New York, N. 
Yo. designated as a depositary post- 
master for internal-revenue funds and 
postmasters at all offices selling internal- 
revenue stamps shall deposit all funds 
received from the sale of such stamps 
with that office on the 15th and last day 
of each month or whenever the funds on 
hand amount to $1,000 or more, provided 
that not more than one deposit daily need 
be made, Each deposit must be accom- 
panied with a remittance letter on Form 
3044-c, which must contain a description 


issued | 


funds in their custody. All Postal Laws 
and Regulations now in effect for thé 
safety of public funds and postage 
stamps not inconsistent with any specific 
provision of this order are hereby made 


| applicable to, and binding upon, all post- 


masters and employees of the postal serv- 
ice in. handling, safeguarding, and ac- 
counting for internal revenue stamps and 
funds, 

“10. Internal revenue stamps shall be 
| supplied to postmasters and accounted 
for in accordance with detailed instruc- 
tions of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, who shall also audit the post- 
| masters’ internal revenue accounts and 
| Postmaster General a quarterly internal 


Internal Revenue and shall submit to the 
| General Accounting Office the various 
| postmasters’ audited internal revenue ac- 
J counts as vouchers, subject to a final 
| audit by the General Accounting Office 





in connection with the audit of the Post- | 
ac- | 
count current to the Commissioner of In- | 


master General’s internal revenue 


ternal Revenue,” 


received from | 





hinged 


internal | N 
| Cifie, 
Funds received from the sale of | 


or erroneous deposits made on | 
a previous account, when specifically au- 


accountable. under their official | 


prepare and render in the name of the | 


revenue acecount-to the Commissioner of | 


| with much clearness in pointing out the 


alleged novelty and apparent usefulness 
and the alleged new results secured in 
the disclosure and as claimed, in appel- 
lant’s brief on appeal. 

The references cited are: 
1223060, April 17, 1917; Ervrington, 
398011, November 22, 1921; Phillips, 
1400694, December 20, 1921, of which the 


; patent to Errington, No. 1398011 is now 


applied in accordance with the practice 
in ex parte Mevey, 56 O. G. 805; C. D. 
1891, 115. 

The claims are presented in paper No. 
12, appellant’s brief of July 11, 1927, 


and of which claims 1 and 4 are selected | 


as illustrative: 

“1, The combination with the engine 
and hood of an automobile, said hood in- 
cluding two independently movable clo- 


of the engine to direct their rays of light 
thereupon, and a switch in the hooded 
compartment for controlling said elec- 
trically operated illuminating devices, 
said switch operated by the opening of 
either of said hingedly mounted closure 


members. | 
; “4, The combination with a structure 
providing a compartment, including two | 


hingedly mounted closure members dis- 
posed with their hinged portions next 


; adjacent to one another, of an electrically 
operated illuminating device disposed in | 
| the compartment closed by said closure 


members, and a switch in said compart- 
ment adjacent the pivots of said closure 


| members, and including a member for | 


each of said closure members, bearing 
thereagainst when in a closed position, 


| and either operable by the opening of ihe | 


respective closure member to complete 
an electric circuit through said illuminat- 


| ing device.” 


The final rejection sets forth that sub- 


| stitution of the lamps for the horn in the 


combination claimed, particularly in 
view of Phillips and Errington, or the 
use of two instead of one, and two lamps 


| instead of one adjustable lamp, is not 


patentable, nor to locate the switch 
(claim 2) near the pivot point of the 
lids, such being disclosed by 
Phillips, and that Louthan disclosing two 


| switches having common terminals is the 


fuil equivalent and as all the claims are 


| directed to a combination old as shown ! 
| by 
of | 


Louthan or Phillips are believed 
proper references they are held to be 
unpatentable and -properly finally re- 
jected. 

The reasons for appeal are forth in 
five grounds of usual character 
No. 9) ground five being the most spe- 


Benefit of Doubt 
Denied to Appellant 


In considering this case on its merits 


by review, the several actions made by | 


the Examiner and appellant, it is noted 
that there was a rejection on November 
5, 1924, and an amendment November 4, 


| 1925, and that the final rejection was 


made on January 8, 1926. Substantially 
a year elapsed, January 7, 1927, before 
appeal was taken’so that appellant is 


not entitled to any benefit of doubt, as | 


to whether or not invention or patenta- | : 
' any of the references and the new re- 


| sults are not such as might be expected 


bility resides in the claims as appealed, 
should there be any, under the usual prac- 
tice and procedure. We however hold 
that the question of doubt does not arise 


for the reasons clearly pointed out in ap- 
pellant’s brief and as claimed and as 


more particularly limited by the. last | 
two lines, for example, of claim 1 by use | 


of the terms “either” in the specific com- 
bination or by a compartment and the 


arrangement of the “switch (claim 4, line | 


the 


—a 


7) in said compartment adjacent 
pivots of said closure members’ 


’ 


member for each of said closure mem- | 
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bers, ete.” and “either operable, etc.” 

In connection with the figures Figure 
2 best shows the location of the compart- 
ment claimed and Figures 5-2. specifi- 


; cally the arrangement and structure of 


the spring operated switches within said 
compartment and Figures 9, 4 and 7 
the electric circuit and elements thereof. 

Such an arrangement is not in our 
opinion cither suggested or diisclosed by 


| missing appellant’s 


| surface 
' surface vulcanized rubber and formed « 


Louthan, | 


(paper | process and the Moomy process disputed. 


| On the contrary it is said that it sup- 
| ports “Moomy’s claim that he is the first 


' Rejection of Claims 


On Rubber Patche 
Affirmed by Cou 


Adoption to Inner Tubes f; 
Automobile Tires Held 


Not to Be Pat- 
entable. 


Moomy, APPELLANT, Vv. G. & J. TY 
CoMPANY, ET AL. No. 3979, Circt 
CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE SEVER 
Circuit. : * 
The decision of the District Court d 

bill, charging i 

fringement of Patent No. 1068691, w 


| affirmed. { 


Appellant stated that while his rubb 


| patch was old he was the first to use th 
kind of patch on inner tubes for aut 
| mobile tires, but the court found th 


appellant did not make that limitatic 
in the Patent Office proceedings. # 
simply described and claimed a methe 
of making material for a “patch fé 


! yubber articles,” and it was held thi 


the patent was accordingly invalid. 
Appeal from the District Court fe 
the District of Iggiana. 
Before Circui Judges Alschule 
Evans and Page. The full text of tl 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judg 


| Page, follows: 


charging infringé 
Patent No. 106869 


Appellant’s | bill, 
ment of Moomy 


| patch for rubber artcles, was disinisse 
| for want of equity. 


The single claim of the patent re&ds 
“A patch for rubber articles having. on 
raw rubber and the opposit 


a layer of raw rubber, and a layer o 
vuleanizing stock united by and durin 
the vulcanization of the vuleanizin 
stock.” j 
The defenses were invalidity, prior us 


| and noninfringement. 


While there are some weaknesses i: 
it, the evidence is very strong of identit: 
between appellant’s use and the so 
called Plymouth use of 25 years ago. 

Prior Patents Cited. 

Some of the many prior art patent 
cited will be considered. 

Atter describing the figures of th 
patent, showing the “patch for rubbe 


| articles,” the specification proceeds, an< 


it is so important, in view of certaii 
arguments made, that we reproduc 


| substantial portions of it. 


“Heretofore, patches of this kind have 
been made by forming a layer of vulcan 


| ized rubber ... and then placing on this 


a layer of raw rubber or nonvuleanizec 
rubber. ... The layer of raw rubber ha: 
heretofore been secured to the layer 01 
vulcanized rubber by the use of cemeni 
or cold process solutions, the raw xubber 
being united with the vulcanized Waubber 


| after the vulcanization of the vulcanizec 
| layer.” 


Then follows a statement that from 
the use of benzin separation of the layers 
sometimes occurs, and what the inventor 


| did to obviate that difficulty. 


The Tillinghast Patent, No. 809409, is 
one of the references cited, and a process 
therein described, as being well knov#, 
when the application was filed in 1903, is 


' so like, in that respect, the remainder of 


: | the Moomy specification of 1912 that we 
sure members pivotally mounted above | 


| the engine, of an electrically operated 
| illuminating device disposed at each side 


have adopted appellee’s parallel for the 


| purpose of here reproducing the two 
| statements: 


Tillinghast, 1906 (page 299): ‘It is 
well known that unsulfurized caoutchouc, 
that in itself is unvulcanizable, will be 
vulcanized to sulfurized or vulcanizable 
caoutchoue when the two are brought 
into contact and subjected to heat. 

“Enough of the melted sulfur during 
the heat is absorbed or otherwise taken 
up by the unsulfurized caoutchouc 


| from that which has been sulfurized to 
| permit a thorough vulcanized union of 


the two. 


“The vulcanization may not extend 


| into the mass of unsulphurized caout- 


chouc to any great depth; but the orig- 
inal surface will be found integral with 
that which has been sulfurized and will 
resist all attempts at separation on sa 
original surface-line. .. .” 

Moomy, 1912 (page 205): “By form- 
ing the layer of raw rubber of nonvul- 
canizing or raw stock and placing it in 
contact with the layer of vulcanizing 
stock having the usual ingredients to 


| effect the vulcanization and vulcanizing 


the vulcanizing layer in contact with pe 


'-layer of raw rubber. 


“The vulcanizing compound of the 
vulcanizing layer penetrates the contact- 
ing surface of the layer of raw rubber 
slightly so that there is a complete 
union between the layer of raw rubber 


' and the layer of vulcanizing stock as the 


layers are vulcanized. 

“On the other hand, the vuleanizing 
material does not penetrate the layer of 
raw rubber sufficiently to impair the ad- 
hesive efficiency of the outer surface of 
the layer of raw rubber.” 

No attempt is made to dispute the 
existence of the process, as stated by 
Tillinghast. Nor is the identity of that 


one in the art to have made a rubber 


| patch or patching material for the inner 


tubes of tires utilizing the above de- 
scribed sulfur migration principle to pro- 
vide a vulcanizing bond or union be- 


| tween the vulcanzing layer and the un- 
| vulcanizing layer ‘by and during the vul- 


canization of the vulcanizing layer.’@ ; 
vulcanizing layer.’ ” 
This, then, is Moomy’s_claim, not that 
’ 


[Continued on Page 9 Column 1.] 


by anyone versed in the art. We are 
therefore unanimously of the opinion 


as the claims in our opinion are con- | that the claims are patentable over the 


| sidered patentable and should be allowed | prior art of record and should be al- 


lowed. We are of the opinion, further- 
more, that the examiner has in mind 
and is relying more particularly upon 
the decisions in ex parte Fine (Syllabus 
2) in the November 15, 1927, issue of the 


| Official Gazette; Rosell v. Allen, 92 O.° 


G., 1032, Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
et al. v. Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
151 Fed. Rep. 287 (p. 259, lines 10-13) 
and In re Smith, Circuit Coart of Ap- 


and cases cited therein (last paragraph 
in fine print). These decisions, however, 
are not in point or applicable here since 
new results are secured and new struc- 
ture clearly shown requiring more than 


| the exercise of the expected knowledge 
' and skill of one versed in the art. 


The decision of the examiner is 1 
versed, is, 





‘New Mexico Utility Association for? 


; committee as they did upon various com- | 


named Hartnell, 


--jce Association and Rocky Mountain Di- 


- ice: Company of Colorado at Boulder. 


‘ tion department, too? 


La? 
‘Win 
i ments? 


ue 


"the only company in Colorado that has 


. efforts to have matters printed in the 
_ newspaper columns? ‘ e 
. TI am not cognizant with all his ac- 


- going or attending one of our educational 


‘. Beucker— 
» meeting and for the same reason. 


College. 


» one time. 


‘+© Shirley Hotel Company; that paid some- 
body’s hotel bill? 


sthe professors—W. L. Abbott on the 


' meetings. 


dion incurred a deficit in giving their an- 


Ane Presenten Herein, Berne 


BY 


College Talks 


Director of Information Says 


THe Unirep States DaILy 


by Utilities’ Executives 


Speakers Were Cautioned 


To Keep Away from ‘Ordinary Propaganda.’ 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


vertising Association, which is a member 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

Q. And for what? 

A. As a contribution to the Public Util- 
ities Advertising Association for re- 
search work, and better advertising copy 
study. 

Q. What was this check of $75 to the 


A. The New Mexico Utility Associa- 
nu@! convention and they called upon my 


panies for sufficient money to make up 
the deficit and we contributed $75. 

Q. Here is a check of $1153 to a man 
September 30, 1926. | 
What was that for? 


Public Relations Work 
Of Companies Explained 


A. That was for the expenses of Mr. 
Hartnell in attendance upon the annual 
convention of the Colorado Public Serv- 


vision of the N. E. L. A. at Glenwood 
Springs, Mr. Hartnell being a director of 
advertising publeity for the Public Serv- 


Q. Is that one of the Doherty compa- 
nies? A. That is one of the Doherty 
companies. 

Q. They have a public relations sec- | 
A. Yes. 

Q. This gentleman is in charge of it? 
A. Yes. 

Q. 


Colorado that contain similar depart- 


A. Just one that contains a similar 
department. They don’t have a head of 
that department, they have different ones 
that act as temporary heads, but this is 


a real publicity and public relations de- 
partment. : 

Q. Do they print and circulate pam- 
phlets too? A. Among their own em- 
ployes, yes. 

Q. Don’t they among the customers? 
A. They probably do in connection with 
their customer ownershi, activities. | 

Q. Do you know whether he main- 
tains contact with newspapermen? A. 

e probably does. 

a Do pe know whether he makes 


A. I judge he does. 


tivities. 
Q. Here is a check to Dr. Crane, $6.92. 
A. That is probably for his expenses in 


meetings in Denver. Mr. Crane lives in 
Fort Collins; he is professor at the col- 
lege there, and attended our educational 


meeting. 
Q. Here is one to Mr. A. P. R. 
A. $8.20. Probably the same 


Q. He is connected with the Colorado 
College? A. Yes. 

Q. Here is one to William A. Stern, 
$5.40. A. For the same reason, Mr. 
Stern being connected with the Colorado 


Q. Here is one to Charles C. Mierows, 
and he is connected with the Colorado 
College. A. With the Colorado Coilege. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. He was acting dean or president at 


Q. For attending one of your educa- 
tional meetings? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is a check of $6.50 to the 

A. That paid the hotel bill of one of 


occasion of his attendance at one of our 


Do you know any other companies | 





Q. And some other person also? A. 
“Yes, this check iovered tne joint expenses 
of Professos W. L. Abbot and John 
Cover. 


Q. Who is John Cover? A. He is a 


° professor at Colorado College. 


Q. Here is one of $5 to a man named 


- stejection of Claims 


* use. 


For Rubber Patch Upheld 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

he discovered the so-called migratory 
character of sulfur under heat in a rub- 
ber compound, but that he was the first 
in the art to have used the sulfur migra- 
tion principle in making a rubber patch 
for inner tubes of tires. Although such 
material seems to have been applied to 
uses in connection with inner tubes of 
tires, yet Moomy’s invention had nothing 
to do with such a use. Nowhere in the 
application or claim, nor inthe discus- 
sion in the Patent Office, is there found 
any limitation or application to such a 
Moomy simply described and 
claimed a method of making material for 
a “patch for rubber articles.” He was 
not dealing with the problem of attach- 
ing the material to the article to be 
patched, and neither tires nor inner 
tubes are mentioned. 

The specification says: “The invention 
relates to patches for rubber articles and 


' consists in certain mprovements in the 


controversy there was clearly about the | 


Woo 


ont 


* ment by Moomy. It is now admitted that 
‘ thing was not new. 


4 


construction thereof.” 

The purpose stated is merely to con- 
struct a material. Then follows the 
statement that, “The contact face of the 
rubber patch in order to adhere readily 
to the article being patched is ordinarily 
formed of raw rubber.” 

That shows that the raw face for ad- 

aresion was then old. Moomy claimed 
nothing on that score. 

In the Patent Office, Moomy’s applica- 
tion was first rejected on No. 787010 to 
Tingley, which was for a rubber patch 
for general purposes, and especially for 
all sorts of tires. The discussion thereon 
shows just what Tingley had done in 
1906, and the way in which Moomy’s al- 
lege:i invention differed therefrom. The 
language used in that discussion is the 
language of the Moomy application. The 
methed of 


making a supposedly new 


and useful material without any refer- | 


ence to any purpose for which it was to 
be used. 

The Moomy specification above quoted 
shows a prior use of patch put together 
in the way there described. It 
specifies a difficulty that developed there- 
in, namely, that by the use of benzin to 





also | 





soften one side of the rubber, so that it 
would adhere to the article to be patched, 
the soft layer was sometimes separated 
from the vulcanized layer. To obviate 
that defect in construction, was the sole 
purpose, and, if new, the sole accomplish- 


We are of opinion that the order of | 


| have heard about? 
have entertained some individual editor | 





dismissal should be, and it is, affirmed. | 
June 5, 1928, 


Dickinson. 
for? 

A. Professor Dickinson is a member of 
the faculty at Colorado Teachers College 
and he attended this educational meeting. 
It is his expenses. 


Payments Made 
To News Bureau 


Q. I notice that you have made a num- 
ber of offers of payments to somebody 
named Hoffer & Son. You are paying 
them $25 a month, aren’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Who are they? A. They are a 
news bureau at Salem, Oregon. 

Q. What are you paying them $25 for? 

A. For their services. They send us 
their service, I believe it is a weekly 


service which gives a resume of all the | 
| activities in the three states covered by | 
It also contains consider- | 
| able public utility news matter, some of | 
| which we use in our bulletins from time | 


our committee. 


to time, 


Q. Do you send Hoffer & Sons your 
material? 


A. They may be on our mailing list | 
for our bulletin, but I do not send them 


anything beside that. 


Q. Do they reproduce any of your | 
A. I do not recall that they | 


material? 
have ever reproduced any of it. 


Q. You simply paid them this $25 so | 
that they will send you their clippings? | 


A. Their news clippings and service. 


ice? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know how many newspaper | 


clients they have? A. I imagine they 
cover the entire West pretty well. 

Q. You are quite certain that the only 
service they perform for you is to send 
you their clippings? A. Absolutely. 

Q. Do you look over the service they 
send you? 

A. Some weeks I do not look it over 
and merely pass it into the wastebasket 


along with other material if I happen | 


to be hurried. 

Q. Do you know whether they print 
the statements of men who are inter- 
ested in Muscle Shoals and 
aed A. I think they do—I know they 
0 


Q. Do you know whether they print 


any statements of those who are for it | 


as well as those who are against it? 


A. I believe they print the statements of | 


those who chiefly are against Muscle 
Shoals. 


Q. Do you know how that comes about | 


that they print principally the statements 
of those who are against these pro- 
posals? 
and their aim in their publication. 
_ Q. What is their aim? A. Their aim 
is possibly to hold objectionable such 
things as Muscle Shoals. 

Q. What is their interest in it? 


A. Well, the same interest that we | 
ye. It is a stand that we have taken. 
It is our contention that Muscle Shoals | 


have, 


is wrong. They have probably similar 
convictions. 

Q. These people that we are talking 
about were connected with utilities in 
any way? A. They possibly have a lot 
of utilities as subscribers for their serv- 


| ice. 
Q. You think that is one of the things | 


that lead to their interest in the matter? 
A. Doubtless. 

Q. That would lead to coloring the 
news that they distribute to their west- 
ern subscribers, wouldn’t it, Mr. Lewis? 


A. Well, it depends on what coloring | 


the news is. It depends on which side 
of the page you happen to be; coloring 
the news in favor of it is opposed to 
those who are coloring the news against 
it. 

Q. These people according to your 
knowledge and information will not be 
with those who color the news against 
it, will they? A. Probably so. I know 
I would not be subscribing for the serv- 
ice if they were against my interests. 

Q. Do you know whether it is supported 
by subscriptions from utility companies 
or not? 

A. I think in the past they have re- 
ceived some. It is merely hearsay on 
my part. I haven’t any direct knowledge 
of such support. 

Q. Are you familiar with the bureau 
known as the Manufacturers and Indus- 
trial News Bubeau. of Salem, Oregon? 

A. I think that is owned and operated 
by E. Hoffer & Sons, the one which we 
have been discussing. 

Q. Do you know whether it would be 
correct to say that bureau has a weekly 
and monthly service that reaches about 
14,000 country dailies and weekly news- 
papers in 48 States? 

A. They possibly do and possibly they 
have represented that in times past in 


some of their circulars and letters, but | 


I cannot recall now. 

Q. As a matter of fact, that bureau 
has taken a strict anti-public ownership 
stand all the way down the line ever 
since you have been acquainted with it, 
hasn’t it? A. I believe so, yes, sir. 

I find in January, 1924, payment 


of $150 by check 403 to some labor pa- ; 


per in Colorado. Have you any memo- 
randum of such a matter as that? 


A. That is possibly where we were , 


submitted to what we commonly term a 
sandbag up there. They come around 


and want $150 as a contribution towards | 


this project or that project. Possibly 
it was for an advertisement in one of 
their annual editions. 

Q. What is the name of the paper? 
A. I cannot recall. 

Q. What is the Colorado Advocate? 


A. The Colorado Advocate is a weekly | 


newspaper published in Denver. 
— By what organization or person? 


out of print, published by one of the 
labor organizations. 

Q. You made a donation in July, 1924, 
of $50 for the Labor Day issue? 


Day issue for which we paid $50 upon 
their solicitation. 


Q. You have entertained professors | 


at the expense of this committee on a 


good many occasions, have you not, that | 


ws have not heard anything about yet? 


fessors were entertained at any of these 
gatherings. 

). You entertained the editors on 
various occasions aside from those we 
A. Never. I might 


friend of mine. 


Q. Have you attended the meetings 
at which Professor Ruggles was present? 
A. Yes, sir. 

A. When was that? 
past six or seven months. 


Q. There is an item on our memo- | 


{Continued oi. Page 10, Column 1.] 


| 


| 


Do you know what that is 


Q. They present a regular news serv- | 


Boulder | 


A. Probably their preference | 


I think that is what was, if it is not | 


A. Within the | 





i | field Seott, Calif., Lewis A. Vincent; 
A. Possibly we ran an ad in the Labor | 


| Thomas, 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


[ Topical Survey of the Government 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Local Agencies Receive Federal Cooperation 
In Efforts to Improve Farming Methods 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Twenty-Sixth Article—Agricultural Extension Work. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By C. W. Warburton, 


Director of Extension Work, 
Department of Agriculture. 


NE of the best examples of cooperation between 

the Federal Government, the States, and local 

agencies is the cooperative system of extension 

work in agriculture and home economics. 
system was authorized by the Act of May 8, 1914, 
known as the Smith-Lever Act, which provided a per- 
manent annual appropriation of $10,000 to each State 
the first year after passage, with cumulative increases 
until the total reached $1,580,000 in 1923. 


No State or local offset was required for the initial 
appropriation of $10,000 to each State, but allotments 
to the States from the additional $4,100,000 must be 


matched by State or local funds. 


divided among the States in the proportion which the 
rural population of each State bears to the total rural 


population of the United States. 
* ~ * 


DURING the past several years this permanent ap- 
propriation has been supplemented by funds carried 


and their families 


stance, dairying is 


This 


demonstrations so 


The $4,100,000 is 


growing. 


the largest number of farmers. 
meetings will be called at these demonstration fields 
at which the county agent or the farmer will tell just 
what has been done and will answer questions which 
are asked by interested farmers. 
local papers, posters, bulletins and other means will 
be used to drive home the important points in alfalfa 


the latest information on agricul- 


tural and home economics subjects available in the 
State colleges of agriculture and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


* * * 


‘THE usual procedure is for the county agent to meet 

with u group of representative farmers from each 
community in the county early in the year, determine 
the most important problems on which the farmers 
need assistance, and plan the year’s work looking for- 
ward to the solution of these problems. 


I’, for in- 
an important industry in the county, 


and the production of cheaper feed is desired, plans 
will be made to introduce the growing of alfalfa or 
some other adapted forage crop. 
tural agent will establish demonstrations in prepara- 
tion of the land and the seeding and handling of the 
crop with several farmers in the county, locating the 


The county agricul- 


that they are readily accessible to 
From time to time 


News items in the 


In the same way the home demonstration agent 
will assist the farm women with their problems such 


in the agricultural appropriation act, the additional 


amount for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, being 
$1,580,000, making a total of $6,160,000, of which $5,- 
680,000 must be offset by State or local funds. 
matter of fact, appropriations for extension work in 
agriculture and home economics by the States, coun- 
ties, and other agencies within the States amount to 
over $13,000,000, which is more than double the amount 
required to offset the Federal appropriation. 


The Smith-Lever Act provides that extension work 
shall be conducted cooperatively by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State colleges of ag- 
Each State college employs a State director 
of extension work who supervises all of the extension 
Payment of the allotment of Fed- 
eral funds to each State is made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on certification by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture that a satisfactory budget and plan of work 


riculture. 


work in the State. 


have been received from the State. 
* * a 


FAC State extension staff consists of a director, 
the necessary assistants and supervisors according 
to the number of extension employes in the State, a 
group of subject matter specialists, and county ag- 
ricultural and home demonstration agents. 
county agents are employed jointly by’ the Federal 
Government, the State college of: agriculture, and the 
In some States they receive a part of their 
support from funds contributed by farm organizations, 
chambers of commerce, or' other local groups. 


County agricultural agents are employed in about 
2,100 of the- 2,800 agricultural counties in the United 
States, and home demonstration agents ‘in more than 
The county agent carries to the farmers 


county. 


900 counties. 


As a is being done 


head, and heart, 


agents. The paid 


by more than 50,000 volunteer local leaders. 
or girl who is a 4- 
ect such as raising a dairy calf, growing an acre of 
cotton or corn, learning to cook or preserve food, or 
to make certain articles of clothing. 


as food preservation, sanitation and health, and selec- 
tion or home construction of clothing. 


* * * 


N inportant phase of extension work is that which 


with farm boys and girls. Rural 


young folks are reached by what are known as 4-H 
clubs, the 4 H’s representing the training of the hand, 


and the improvement of health. 


Nearly 620,000 boys and girls were members of the 
4-H clubs in 1927, receiving instruction either directly 
from county agricultural or home demonstration agents 
or local leaders who in 


‘urn were trained by these 
agents were assisted in their work 
Each boy 
H club member conducts some proj- 


Public approval of cooperative extension work and 


Federal aid to it has recently been indicated by the in- 
crease of the supplemental Smith-Lever appropriation 


These 


issue of July 


from $1,300,000 to $1,580,000 and by the passage of 
the Congress just adjourned of the Capper-Ketcham 
Act authorizing additional Federal aid to the States 
for extension work in the amount of $20,000 to each 
State the first year after passage of the bill, and an 
additional lump sum of $500,000 the second year and 
thereafter, this latter amount to be divided among the 
States on the basis of rural population. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
9, Thomas H. McDonald, Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture, will discuss the cooperation 
of the Federal Government with States and 
communities in road improvement. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publisning Corporation. 


Army Orders 


Each of the following-named second lieu- 
tenants of Cavalry is assigned to station 
specified, upon expiration of present leave 
of absence; to Fort Meade, S. D., Nelson 
J. DeLany, Joseph A. Michela, Charles F. 
Born; to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., Roy H. 
Guetler, Thomas J. Brennan, jr.; to the 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif., Walter E. 
Johns, Leslie H. Wuman, James L. Hath- 
away. 

The following-named second lieutenants 
of Field Artillery are assigned to Fort Sam 
Houston after expiration of present leaves 
of absence: Robert S. Israel, jr., Walter E. 
Todd, Garrison B. Coverdale, John C. Oakes, 


| Paul A. Gavan; to Fort Hoyle, Md., James 


E. Briggs, Duncan S. Somerville, Mercer 
C. Walter, Robert L. Easton, Stephen C. 
Reynolds, jr.; to Fort Lewis, Wash., Paul 
L. Sanders, John H. Hinrichs; to Fort Bliss, 
Tex., Richard P. O’Keefe, Ephraim H. 
McLemore, John D. Billingsley, John B. 
Daly, Verd! B. Barnes; to New York City, 
George M. Cole, David W. Trav’, Lyndon G., 
Pearl, Church M. Mathews. 


Second Lieut. Richard J. Handy, F. A, 
from Fort Collins, Colo., to San Francisco. 

Following-named second lieutenants of 
the Field Artillery will proceed to New 
York City upon completion of present leaves 
of absence: Harvey W. Wilkinson, Frank 
Q. Goodell, Elmer B. Thayer, James S. 
Neary, Thomas L. Rich, Leroy C. Davis, 
James E. Holley, Edward C. Reber; the 
following to Fort Lewis, Wash., Roger W. 
Goldsmith, Thomas J. Counihan, Frederick 
G. Stritzinger. 

The following-named second lieutenants 
of the Coast Artillery Corps are assigned 
to the stations indicated upon completion 
of leaves of absence: Fort Winfield Scott, 


Calif., Roberé T. Frederick; Fort Hancock, ; 


N. J., Arthuh R. Thomas, Everett D. Peddi- 
cord; Fort Banks, Mass., Daniel M. Wil- 
son, Robert G. Butler; Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y., Joseph Lovejoy, jr.; Fort Monroe, 
Va., Marion G. Pohl, Legare K. Tarrant; 
Fort Barrancas, Fla., John J. Earle, Gordon 
R. Williams; Fort Worden, Wash., Theodore 
J. Dayharsh, Allison R. Hartman; Fort 
Totten, N. Y., Leslie G. Ross; Fort Win- 
Phil- 
ippine Islands, John A. Sawyer, James G. 
Bain; Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., Montgom- 
ery B. Raymond, August W. Schermacher; 
Fort Totten, N. Y., Robert F. Tomlin, Cyril 
H. McGuire. 

Second Lieut. Louis T. Vickers, 
Art. Corps, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Fort 


| Totten, N. Y. 
I would say that our records show ! 


the only occasions when any of the pro- | 


Following-named second lieutenants of 


Infantry assigned to the station indicated | ‘ 
Tampa, Boston, Mass., and assigned Ammen, 


upon completion of present leaves of ab- 


sence: Fort Brady, Mich., Webster Ander- : 


son, James M. Lamont: Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
Robert B. Beattie, Francis H. Boos; Fort 
Snelling, Minn., Tito G. Moscatelli, Gellert 
A. Douglas; Fort Missoula, Mont., Edgar E. 
Anger; Fort Lincoln, N. D., Carroll H. 
Prunty, George C. Willette; to Fort Wil- 
liams, Me., Edwin A. Cummings, Paul E. 
MacLaughlin; to Jefferson Barracks, 
Howard H. Hasting, Harry W. Halterman; 
to Vancouver Baracks, Wash., John F. Wad- 
man; Fort Stevens, Ga., Kilbourne John- 
son, William T. Moore; Fort Moultrie, S. C., 
Elmer W. Gude, Thomas M. Tarpley; Fort 
Ky., Carl F. Fritzsche, 
Nourse; Fort Hayes, Ohio, John F. Farra, 


| Lockett; 


| 18, 





Kent E. | 


. eon 
jr., Richard Wetherill, jr.; Fort Benjamin 


Harrison, Ind., Thomas L. Sherburne, jr.; 
Fort Howard, Md., Walter G. Donald, John 
S. Upham, jr.; Fort Washington, Md., 
Douglas C. McNair, Charles B. King; Fort 
Andrews, Mass., George H. Lawrence, Allen 
Thayer; Fort Adams, R. I, John R. Gil- 
christ; Fort Jay, N. Y., Harry C. Kirby, 
Francis W. Haskell; Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., 
Horace S. Beall, Harold F. Moran; Fort 
Crook, Nebr., John O. Williams, William 
G. Caldwell; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Ralph 
T. Nelson; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., Madison 
C. Schepps, Russel Blair; Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y., Alfred.N. Webb, Desmond H. O’Con- 


i nell; Fort Slocum, N. Y., Ramon A. Nadal, 


Foster R. Dickey; Fort McPherson, Ga., 
Thomas O. Huddleston; Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., Stanhope B. Mason, Eugene T. Lewis; 
Nogales, Ariz., Lionel C. McGarr; Platts- 


| burg Barracks, N. Y., Peter D. Calyer, John 


P. Boyland, George F. Will; Fort Niagara, 
N. Y., Louis R. Delmonico, James W. 
Fort Ontario, N. Y., Leigh A. 
Fuller, Frank L. Bock; Madison Barracks, 
N. Y., Wilhelm P. Johnson, Andrew T. 
McNamara; Fort Benning, Ga., Thomas J. 
Wells, William R. Breckinridge, William 
W. Browning, Noble J. Wiley, John Peter 
Doidge, James E. Totten, Dalma T. Spivey, 
Alfred H. Parham, Paul D. Adams; Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif; William R. Currie; 
Fort Eustis, Va., Powhatan M. Morton; Fort 
Douglas, Utah, John B. Grinstead, John S. 
Knudsen; Fort Sill, Okla., Robert A. How- 


ard, Rex L. Smith; Fort Sam Houston, Tex., | 


Whitfield Jack, Fred O. Tally, Walter A. 
Simon, William C. Sams; Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyo., Paul J. Mitchell, 
Trent, Elmer E. Scudder. 

Second Lieut. Maury S. Cralle, I., 
Aleatraz Island, Calif., to Fort 
ning, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Gaulden M. 
from Fort Clayton, Canal 
D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- 
curring among the commissioned and war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 


from 
Ben- 


Watkins, I, 
Zone, to Fort 


; week ended July 4, 1928: 


Commissioned officers: Lieut. N. G. 


Rick- 
etts detached Modoc, Wilmington, ) 


N.. Gi, 


| effective upon completion temporary duty 
| on Marion, 


Coast | 


New London, Conn., and as- 
signed Museum Comparative Zoology, Har- 
vard University, to work up Oceanographic 
data in connection with International Ice 


| Patrol Bulletin. 


Lieut. (j. g.) (T) J. J. Buskin detached 


New York, N. Y., effective July 5, 1928. 


Lieut. (j. g.) (T) A. S. MacIntyre de- 
tached Ammen, New York, N. Y., and as- 
signed Tampa, Boston, Mass., effective July 
5, 1928. 

Warrant officers: 


F Boatswain 
Christensen 


Lawrence 
detached Section 


Base 20, 


Mo. | Fernandina, Fla., and assigned Comanche, 


Galveston, Tex., effective on or about July 
1928. 

Boatswain Willie Skipper 
Comanche, Calvesten, Tex., and 
Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., 
July 16, 1928. 


Boatswain 


detached 
assigned 
effective 
A. C. Cornell 


(T) detached 


Joseph F. | 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Thomas T. Craven, det. Dir., Nav. 
Communs., Navy Dept.; to duty as Comdt., 
9th Nav. Dist. 

Capt. Daniel T. Ghent, det. command U. 
S. S. Chaumont; to Rec. Ship, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Capt. Thomas L. Johnson, det. command 
U. S. S. Cincinnati; to command Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Capt. William B. Wells, det. command 
U. S. S. Seattle; to continue treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

Comdr. Harold V. McKittrick, det. com- 
mand Div. 30, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit.; to 
command Div. 35, Dest. Sqds., Battle 

Lieut. Lester M. Harvey, det. U. S. S. 
West Virginia; to Nav. Res. Lab., Bellevue, 
B.C. 

Lieut. James L. Holloway, det. U. S. S. 
West Virginia; to aide and flag lieut. on 
staff, Battleship Div. 2, Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Maurice A. O'Connor, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to command U. S. 
3. Owl. 

Lieut. Gustav C. Tanske, det. Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash.;. to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Ens. Gerald D. Baker, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted July 7. 

Ens. Wilfred B. Goulett, det. 
California; to U. S. S. Neches, 

Ens. Carl H. B. Morrison, det. U. S. S. S- 
26; to U. S. S. S-29. 

Comdr. Carroll R. Baker, (M. C.), det. 
University of Pennsylvania; to Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harry H. Haight (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
July 14. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Carl H. MeMillan (M. C.), 
ors. June 15, 1928,, revoked; to continue 
duty Nav. Hosp., Boston. 

Lieut (j. g.) Harold G. Young (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Boston; to Nav. Ammun. 
Depot, Hingham, Mass. 

Lieut. Francis R. Hittinger (D. C.), det. 
St. Thomas, V. I., Nav. Sta.; to Nav. Hosp., 
New York, N. Y. Ors. June 23, 1928, re- 
voked. 

Lieut. Walter T. Cronin (S. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Galveston; to Nav. Prison, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Lieut. Edwin D. Foster (S. C.), det. com- 
missary Store, San Diego; to U. S. S. 
Langley. 

Ch. Gun. Daniel McCallum, ors. June 20, 
1928 revoked; to treatment Nav. Hosp., 
Boston. 

Gun. Richard C. Hoyt, det. 
Rochester; to U. S. S. Cincinnati. 

Mach. Clarence W. Crookshank, det. U. 
| S. S. Tennessee; to Nav. Hosp., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Mach. Loon M. Glasscock, ors. June 15, 
1928 revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. 
Tennessee. 

Ch. Pharm. Albert B. Montgomery, det. 
Bu. M. & S.; to Nav. Hosp., Pearl Harbor, 
T. o. 

Pay Clk. Ernest M. Joyce, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U. S. S. West Virginia. 


U. S&S S. 


vu. 8S. S. 


Marion, New London, Conn., and assigned 
Section Base 4, New London, Conn. 
Boatswain (T) D. E. Green detached Sec- 
tion Base 4, New London, Conn., and as- 
| signed Marion, New London, Conn, 
| Resignation Boatswain (T) Victor Hart- 
! man, fection Base 15, Biloxi, Miss., ac- 
cepted, 
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Aldridge, Mrs. Nellie V. The Nellie Ald- 
ridge National orange show cook book; 
many ways to utilize the citrus fruit, all 
new tested receipts. 57 p. San Bernardino, 
Calif., Sun printing and publishing house, 
1928. 28-13658 

American railway association. Mechanical 
division. Car builders’ cyclopedia of 
American practice; definitions and typi- 
cal illustrations of cars, their parts and 
equipment; descriptions and_illustra- 
tions of shops and tools employed in their 
construction and repair; cars built in 
America for industrial operations and for 
foreign railroads. 12th ed.—1928. Com- 
piled and edited for the American rail- 
way  association—Mechanical division 
(formerly Master car builders’ associa- 
tion) editor, Roy V. Wright man- 
aging editor, Robert C. Augur as- 
sociate editor, H. P, Foster. 1288 p., illus. 
N. Y., Simmons-Boardman publishing, 


1928. 28-13282 
Atwood, Wallace Walter. Home life 

in far-away lands, by 

Goss Thomas. (Atwood geography 

ries). 166 p., illus. 


se- 
Boston, Ginn, 1928. 
28-13257 
Avery, George True. Responses of 
foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered, 
from the Psychological laboratories of 
Stanford university. (Genetic psychqogy 
monographs. Vol. III, No. 4). p. 251-331. 
Worcester, Mass., Clark universitv, 1928. 
28-138273 
Baldt, Laura Irene. Dressmaking made easy. 
181 p., illus. N. Y., The McCall co., 1928. 
28-13660 
Beman, Lamar Taney, comp. . Selected 
articles on intervention in Latin America. 
(The handbook series. Ser. II, V. 5). 295 
p. N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1928. 28-13307 
Bevan, Gladys Mary. 
Rome, their words and pictures, by . 
with a foreword by the Rev. Walter 
Lock. . . . 117 p., illus. Macmillan, 1927. 
28-13143 
Brown university. Library. . The Me- 
Lellan Lincoln collection at Brown uni- 
versity, a sketch, by Esther Cowles Cush- 
man, custodian. (McLellan Lincoln col- 
lection. Publication II). “Reprinted with 
some changes from the American col- 
lector for September, 1927.” 21 p. Provi- 
dence, The University library, 1928. 
; 28-13303 
Carroll, Frank H. What to think about when 
buying a home. 128 p. Denver, 1928. 
28-13656 
Connor, Glenn A. Thunderbolt. 317 p. N. Y., 
G. H. Watt, 1928. 28-138595 
Curry, Ethelwyn N. Petite Pauline. 160 p. 
N. Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 28-13637 
Dixon, Loris. Cardboard modelling, by .. . 
and Bryan R. Browning. 2 v., illus. 
N. Y., Pitman, 1927. 28-28073 
Dublin, Louis Israel. Health and wealth, a 
survey of the economics of world health. 








361 p. N. Y., Harper, 1928, 28-13641 
Eaton, Edward Dwight. Historical sketches 
of Beloit college, by ... with chapters by 
members of the faculty. 319 p. N. Y., A. 
S. Barnes, 1928. 28-13639 
Field, Henry. The early history of man, 
with special reference to the Cap-Blanc 
skeleton. (Field museum of natural his- 
tory. Anthropology leaflet 26). 19 p. Chi- 
cago, Field museum of natural history, 
1927. 28-13260 
Free lot publicity bureau of the United 
States. Exposure of the free lot (real es- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-23388. (S) Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Application of act of May 28, 1928, 
to field employes of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. As the employes un- 
der the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, working outside of Washington, are 
field employes whose salary rates were never 
adjusted, and were not authorized to be ad- 
justed, under the act of December 6, 1924, 
43 Stat. 707, 709, the salary rates of the 
positions held by such employes may not 
be adjusted under section 3 of the act of 

' May 28, 1928, Public No. 555, known as 
the Welch Act. 

A-23286. (S) Contracts—Standard Govern- 
ment Construction contracts—Changes in 
language of. Under instructions for pre- 
paring Standard Government construction 
contracts, as set out in Standard Form 23, 
approved by the President November 19, 
1926, there can be no deviation from the 
language of the standard form respecting 
the provision for the deduction of liquidated 
damages in the event of delays in complet- 
ing the contract work or in other provi- 
sions thereof except as therein authorized, 
without the prior approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget of contracts 
and adjustments. Changes when not s- ap- 
proved cannot be recognzed as binding on 
the Government. 6 Comp. Gen. 650; 7 d. 
505, 534. 

A-23386. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance 
premiums. Where an application for in- 
surance is properly executed and filed in 
the Veterans’ Bureau by a Naval officer 
within 120 days after the receipt of his com- 
mission as an ensign but the premium 
thereon was not tendered until after the 
expiration of the 120-day period but before 
the rejection of his application and it was 
accepted and the policy of insurance is- 
sued, the validity of the policy may not 
thereafter be questioned by reason of the 
failure to tender the premium within the 
120-day period required by the Veterans’ 
Bureau regulations. 

A-23378. Public buildings—Cleaning ex- 
terior. The specific appropriations for ex- 
tension and remodeling of particular build- 
ings made by the Deficiency Act of July 3, 
1926, 44 Stat. 869, 870, pursuant to au- 
thorization by section 2, act of March 8, 
1913, 37 Stat. 869, and section 3, act of 
May 25, 1926, 44 Stat. 632, are available for 
all necessary costs incident to and neces- 
sarily resulting from such extension and 
remodeling, including the cost of cleaning 


building to harmonize it with the new con- 
struction. 
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tate) system. 77 p. Detroit, Mich., Free 
lot publicity bureau of the United States, 
1928 28-13311 
Field, Sara Bard. The pale woman, and 
other poems. 81 p. N.. Y., W. E. Rudge, 
1927. 28-13528 
Germaine, Mother M. Odes and fancies, by 
Mother M. Germaine. 229 p. N. Y., P. J. 
Kenedy & sons, 1928. 28-13525 
Gradwohl, Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Blood and urine chemistry, by R. B. H. 
Gradwohl and Ida E. Gradwohl with 117 
illustrations and 4 color plates. 542 p., 
illus. St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby come 
pany, 1928. 28-13643 
Hissam, Harry Mead. The inter-team-work 
of mankind; the farm cause... . 96 p. 
St. Paul, North Central publishing co., 
1928. 28-13288 
Ho, Ching-Ju. Personnel studies of scien= 
tists in the United States. (Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university. Contributions 
to education, No. 298). 59 p., illus. N. 
Y., Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1928. 28-13272 
Ho, Ching-Ju. Personnel studies of scien- 
tists in the United States. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1928). 59 pu.» 
illus. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1928. 28-13271 
Hocart, Arthur Maurice. Kingship. 250 p., 
illus. London, Oxford university press, 
1927. 28-13294 
Holwick, Earl Edward. Patterns and di- 
rections for making true to nature flowers 
of felt and other material. 48 p., illus. 
La Crescenta, Calif. True to nature 
flower co., 1928. 28-13277 
| Home, Gordon Cochrane. Edinburgh, “mine 
own romantic town,” by Gordon Home 
containing twenty-four full-page 
reproductions from pencil drawings by 
the author. 140 p., illus. London, Black, 
1927. 28-13318 
Howe, Percy Rogers. Percy Howe’s letters, 
in collaboration with “Brother Bill”; com- 
plete series, 1927. 100 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Dental digest, 1928. 28-13264 
Holbrook, Florence. The Hiawatha primer, 
by . .. New ed. 152 p., illus. Boston, 
Houghton, 1928. 28-13588 
In honor of the ninetieth birthday of 
Charles Frederick Johnson, professor of 
English in Trinity college, 1883-1906; 
papers, essays, and stories by his former 
students, edited by Odell Shepard and 
Arthur Adams. 379 p. Hartford, Trinity 
college, 1928. 28-13594 
Jennison, George. Natural history: ani- 
mals; an illustrated who’s who of the 
animal world, by With sixteen full- 
page illustrations in colour by E. H. 
Fisher, and reproductions from photo- 
graphs of all the animals described. 343 
p., illus. London, Black, 1927. 28-13275 
Kimball, Gustavus Sylvester. New business 
English. 180 p., illus. N. Y., Kimball 
brothers, 1928. 28-13584 
Lensner, Herman Julius. Neuer Praktischer 
lehrgang der deutschen sprache fur an- 
fanger. By Herman J. Lensner. 355 p., 
illus. New York, H. Holt and company, 
1928. 28-13586 
Literary guild of America. The Guild annual 
217 p., illus. Literary guild of 
America, 1928. 28-13527 
Long, Mason. A college grammar. 323 p. N. 
Y., The Ronald press co., 1928. 
28-13585 


McMullen, Joseph Carl. Little things; a 
play in three acts. 96 p. Boston, Walter 
H. Baker co., 1928. 28-13529 

Pelouze, Percy Starr. Gonococcal urethritis 
in the male, for practitioners. 357 p., illus. 
Phila., Saunders, 1928. 28-13642 

Pierce, Anna Eloise. Deans and advisers of 
women and girls. By Anna Eloise Pierce. 
With an introduction by Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. 636 p. N. Y., Professional & 
technical press, 1928. 28-13640 

Ribet, Pia. :.. Dalle Alpi trentine; ovvero, 
La triste verita’—il triste ricordo—la 
triste fine. 201 p., illus. Hazleton, Penna., 
International printing co., 1927. 

28-13597 

Robb, John Franklin. Patent essentials for 
the executive, engineer, lawyer and in- 
ventor; a rudimentary and practical 
treatise on the nature of patents, the 
mechanism of their procurement, a scien- 
tific drafting of patent claims, conduct 
of cases and special proceedings, includ- 
ing forms, by . . with papers by G. P. 
Tucker, L. W. Maxson, E. C. Reynolds, 
L. A. Sadler, and Edward Collins. . . 
New and rev. ed. 446 p., illus. ‘N. Y., 
Funk & Wagnalls co., 1928. 28-13276 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Tristram. 210 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-13531 

Scott, Zenos E. ... The open door language 
series by Zenos E. Scott, Randolph T. 
Congdon, Harriet E. Peet and aura 
Frazee. 1 v., illus. Boston, New York, ete., 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1928. 

: 28-13596 

Shaw, Mrs. Frances (Wells). Songs of a 
baby’s day, to the tune of the Very gentle 
jog, by ... illustrations by Sylvia Shaw. 
27 leaves, illus. Chicago, F. J. & E. M. 
Schmidt, 1928. 28-13530 

Toulmin, Harry Aubrey. Patent law for the 
inventor and executive, by H. A. Toul- 
min, jr. with an introduction by F. A. 
Scott. 288 p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 

‘i 28-13659 

Wilcox, Edgar Andrew. Electric heating, by 
Edgar A. Wilcox. 1st ed. 469 p., illus. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1928. 

f 28-13657 

Zirbes, Laura. Workers; written for girls 
and boys who want to read about the 
busy world, by ... and Marian J. Wesley, 
illustrated by Grace Norcross; prepared 
to accompany the Keystone primary set. 
(Keystone primary series.) 97 p., illus. 
Meadville, Penna., Keystone view co., 
1928. 28-13587 
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Apostolic Christian Church. 
ligious Bodies, 1926. 
reau of the Census. 


Census of Res 
Issued by the Bue 
Price, 5 cents. 
* 28-26491 
to the United States Coast 
Pilot. West Indies: Porto Rico and Vir- 
gin Islands. Serial No. 418, United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Apply at the 
Survey. 
List of Reports with Prices, National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. Edi- 
| tion June 1, 1928. Free at office of the 
committee. 28-26490 
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Educators Asked 


For Criticism of 


Utilities’ Talks. 


| 


| 


Employes Said to Have Been | 


Warned to Keep Away 
From ‘Ordinary Prop- 
aganda’ in Speeches. 
[Continued from Page 9.] 


randum designed as expenses of college 
banquet and it is in connection with 


Ruggles’ visit. Does that recall anything | 


to you? . 
A. I think that means that we paid 


for the lunch or dinner and then it hap- 


pened to be in connection with Ruggles’ | 
visit and the attendance of the univer- | 


sity men at this meeting. A. luncheon 

meeting, possibly. 
Q. Do you recall 

men were who were present on that 


who the college | 


occasion? A. I can recall possibly two 


or three. 

Q. Please state. 

A. D. C. Sowers, University of Colo- 
rado; Hubert Wolfe, University of Colo- 
rado, and a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado whose name I can- 
not recall now, but what I could pro- 
vide if you would give me time. A mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Colorado 
School of Mines, whose name I cannot 
recall ct this time either, and possibly 
a representative of this Professor L. D. 


Crane, representing the State Agricul- ; 


tural College. 


Utilities Courses 
In Colleges Advocated 


Q. What subject did Ruggles talk to 
you about? 

A. Cooperation of the public utilities 
and the educational institutions with a 
view of training of public utility men 


in the educational institutions so that | 
they would be fit to go into our utili- | 


ties without a lot of previous training 
in the utility. 

Q. That is equivalent to saying that 
he was advocating the inclusion of a 
utility course in the colleges of the 
country? A. Yes, utility courses in the 
colleges and college courses in the 
utilities. 

Q. What do you mean by college 
courses in the utilities? A. The inter- 
change, the utility man to-go in the 
university and get lectures and get the 
theoretical side of the utility business 
while the college man was to go out into 
the field and into the properties of 
the utilities and get a practical view 
of the utility business. 

Q. Did it include a suggestion that 
members of the faculties and members 
of the college staffs should spend their 
vacations sometimes in the utility 
plant? : 
view of the things that they were to 


teach theoretically in the universities. | 
Q. And be paid for the time that they | 


spent there? 


A. Yes, sir, and get a practical | 


A. I do not believe there was any- | 
thing said about the payment. Possibly | 
there was an arrangement for a small | 


payment. 


Q. It was also your idea at this time | 


you are taiking to some extent, the 


members of the faculty themselves will | 


at the same time assist in molding the 
opinions of the students, and giving op- 


portunities to the pupils through the | 


States, that was part of the plan? 


A. 
Possibly. 


Q. Isn’t that one of the things that | 
led you to take this interest in cooperat- | 


ing with these institutions, it gives you 
an opportunity to educate some mem- 
bers of the faculty you think need some 
education? A. It gives them 
view of the public utility business, yes, 
sir. 


£11 


Q. Here is a copy of a letter you wrote 


Mr. Aylesworth in February, 1923, in 


which it is stated that you found your ! 


speakers were questioned very closely 


along municipal ownership lines, even | 
when they did not touch upon the sub- | 


ject? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. “We also have found that very few 
of our speakers are technically informed 
on municipal ownership?” A. Yes, sir. 

. And 
could use in that direction? 

Q. That is one of the reasons that you 


wanted them informed on that subject? | 
of | 
' 


A. That is one of the reasons, 
course. We want all the utility employes 


informed on what we call the policies of 


municipal ownership. 

Q. And is that also one of the rea- 
sons why opportunities are sought for 
speakers? A. Yes, that is an element 
entering into it, yes, sir. 

Q. Then, you know in advance when a 


person goes out to talk on a technical | 


subject before a group of people that the 
chances are before they get through 
they will be asked something about 
municipal ownership ? 

A. Not as a general thing. When 
they go out and talk on a technical sub- 


ject they confine themselves to that sub- | 


ject, and there is seldom any question 
arises. 

Q. How do you reconcile that with 
what you just said, what you said in the 
letter to Mr. Aylesworth to the effect 
that you found your speakers were very 
closely questioned along municipal own- 
ership lines? A. That is frequently or 
oe That *t 

c at happens in the high schools 
of Colorado? A. I don’t ever recall it 
happening even once in a high school. 

Q. There has been a good deal of pub- 
lic speaking in» the high schools in 
Colorado by utility representatives? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In fact, you cover the high schools 
= well? A. In Denver pretty well 

ut not in Colorado. 


‘Attitude of Newspapers 
Said to Have Improved 


Q. The attitude of newspapers towards 
the utilities has improved during your 
term of office, has it? A. I would say 
S80, yes, sir. 

Q. You take some credit for having 
brought that about? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is a report of the activities of 
your committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who prepared this, did you? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. It shows that 100 of the high 
schools of the three States lectures have 
been delivered by utility men, some of 


a fair | 


_Q. What you consider fair? A. Yes, | 


you wanted a pamphlet you | 
A. Yes, sir. | 


| ticular work? 


Es 
| 


Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance 
nig and under Taxation. 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department announces it 
has no intention of abandoning its pro- 
posal to establish air mail service be- 
tween Key West and Canal Zone. 


head- 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Airport being constructed at Milan 
as center for commercial airplane and 


seaplane service in Italy. 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Daily air service to be established 


between Durban and Johannesburg in 


South Africa. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Governors of three Southern States 
telegraph welcomes _ to Colombian 
aviators on good-will flight. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Value of balloons and dirigibles to 
Army in war and peace to be studied. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


A griculture 


Representative Rankin 


nomination of Nils S. Olsen to_ be 


Chief of Bureau of Agriculture Eco- | 


nomics. ; _ 
cage 3, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture describes | 


use of sodium nitrate to increase pro- 
tein content and yield of winter wheat. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Agricultural Extension Work—arti- | 


cle by W. G. Warburton, Director of 


Extension Work, Department of Agri- | 


culture. 


Summary 0 


protests | 


~ WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, 


Che Anited States D 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is jssued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


each 








Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Commerce-T rade 


Decline in dollar volume of business 
is shown for week ended June 30 al- 


corresponding week in 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Weekly review of world market con- 


merce. 
Page 6, Col. 
surveys of industry 


~ 


New 
planned. 


England 


Apple imports by British 
| to be higher. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


| Construction 





strength of bricks can best be tested 


by use of compression applied sidewise | 


to bricks. 


Page 2, Col. 2 | Fenwick Island of Maryland coast. 


Installation of seismographs on large 
| dams recommended to give advance 
warning of collapses. 


French Committeeman denies plans 


been abandoned. 


Page 1, Col, 1 
Court Decisions 


| 


See Speci ndex Law Saest | 
ee Special Index and Law Digest | nounced. 


| on Page 8&8. 


‘ Decisions on Page 4. 


| Customs 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


corn price 


Factors responsible for ; 
Agricultural 


variations are listed by 

Economist. A i 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Apple imports by British reported 
to be higher. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Automotive Industry 


Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 


rejects claims on patches for rubber | 


articles, 
(Moomy v. 
et al.). 


adapted for inner tubes. 
G. & J. Tire Company, 


Page 8, Col. 7 

Committee on Municipal Traffic Reg- 

ulation and Ordinance adopts article 

recognizing right of way of pedestrian 

at street crossings and defending traf- 
fic turns. 


9 
oO 


Page 1, Col. 

Device to illuminate motor of auto- 

mobile as hood is lifted held to be pat- 
entable. (Ex Parte Goldthwaite). 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 


Decline in dollar volume of business 
is shown for week ended June 30 al- 


corresponding week in 1927. 
: Page 7, Col. 5 
Department of the Treasury uses 
Bonds about new issue of bonds which 
are exchangeable for Third Libertys. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
at New 


Foreign rates 


York. 


exchange 


Page 7 
Daily of the Accounting 


Office. 


decisions 


Page 





Page 1, Col. 5 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Book and publication received by the 
Library of Congress, 


Page 9 | 
Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment. 
Page 9 


Chemicals 


Department of Agriculture describes 
use of sodium nitrate to increase pro- 
tein content and yield of winter wheat. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


them having been trained for this par- , 
A. The 100 is somewhat | 


| of an exaggeration. 


| and State ownership theory? A. Yes, sir. 


| in red pencil? 





Q. One of the things you said here is 
that student heads are no longer being 
crammed with municipal, government | 

Q. Now here is a mimeograph sheet | 
which is marked “Denver Public Schools, 
Publie Utility Franchises.” It is No. 76 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was done with that? 
A. That was prepared at the express 


| request of one of the teachers or prin- | 


cipals in one of the Denver High Schools 


whose class or classes was making a | 


study in municipal ownership. 

Q. Here is a letter you wrote to Mr. 
Willard in September, 1924? A.Yes, sir. 

Q. In which you say you now have 
every university and college in the State 
of Colorado utilizing your speakers? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And you state, in order to enlist the 
cooperation of the high school authori- 
ties it has been necessary in some in- 
stances to work with them individually 
for weeks, and you find that this method 
is more effective than trying to put over 
the idea before the school board as a 
whole? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if your statement in 


| the letter is a true statement of, your 
/ experience? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And here is a statement of four 


; months public speakers bureau activi- | 
which 
| shows that in the months of April, May, 


ties in the high school course, 
September and October, 1924, there were 
24 lectures. Is that right? 

A. That is not a report I got up my- 


self, but it happens to be in my files, | 


but I do not recognize it as anything I 


| have ever gotten up, possibly the figures 


are approximately correct, although it is 
not a composition of my own. 

Q. This shows a statement of the lec- 
tures, 24 lectures, to students attending, 


though figure is higher than for the ; 


radio to tell holders of Third Liberty | 


9 | 
Offer by Treasury to buy Third Lib- | 
rety Bonds at a premium closed July 5. 


| university ? 


Customs Court fixes classification for | 


duty on artificial trees, straw and grass 
| hats, and timothy stems and chaff. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Coast Guard. 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 
' 

Federal standards promulgated for | i 
purified middlings, farina and semolina. | 


Education 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief, city schools 


; : 
| cation, views research bureaus as nec- 
essary to school efficiency. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


9 


“> 


| Prohibition of preservatives in food- | 
stimulates | 


stuffs in Great Britain 


market for electric refrigerators. 


Foodstuffs 


stuffs in Great Britain stimulates 
market for electric refrigerators. 


Foreign Affairs - 


Department of Commerce reports 


production of petroleum in Mexico on | 
level with output of last. months of | 


Inland Waterways 


Motion picture exhibitors in Austra- | 


; 1927 with slight increase in exports. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


lia oppose censorship recommendation 
; that only juvenile pictures be shown at 
day time. 


Post Office Department announces it 
has no intention of abandoning its pro- 
| tween Key West and Canal Zone. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
The League of Nations Societies 
telegraph congregations to Secretary 
war. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Canada, under investigation in search 
for petroleum. 


for tube under English Channel have 
been abandoned. 
‘ Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily air service to be established 
| between Durban and Johannesburg in 
; South Africa. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


| leave of absence July 5 to middle of 
October. Page 2, Col. 3 
Governors of three Southern States 

telegraph welcomes’ to 
aviators on good-will flight. 
Page 2, Col. 1 





though figure is higher than for the , 


| ditions, issued by Department of Com- | 


9 | 


j Page 1, Col. 7 ! 
reported | 


Bureau of Standards finds that wall ! 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


for tube under English Channel have | 
| Chief of Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
‘ nomics. 


| 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


, Coast Guard. 


division, United States Bureau of Edu- | 


; zuela on its independence day. 


| 

| 
| Page 1, Col. 2 | 
| culture. 


Prohibition of preservatives in food- | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


| trict of Texas rules that lack of past 


| lihood of future 
Page 2, Col. 3 | 


of State on plan for treaty renouncing | 
Three areas in vicinity of Edmonton, | 


; Page 6, Col. 4 
French Committeeman denies plans | 


Minister to the Netherlands granted | 


Colombian | 


President Coolidge felicitates Vene- 
zuela on its independence day. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Production of wool in Australia for 

| 1928-29 estimated at 900,000,000 pounds. 

| ‘ Page 1, Col. 4 

| Forestry 

Retirement of Assistant Forester in 

charge of Range Management is an- 

nounced. 

Page 6, Col] 7 

Forest Service tests influence of trees 

and rough topography on radio to de- 

termine value for use as fire alarm. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Resignation of associate director of 

| Forest Products Laboratory is an- 
nounced by the Forest Service. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Game and Fish 


War Department gives probationary 
permission for setting fish traps on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Page 3, Col. 7 
| Gov't Personnel 


Rankin 
S. Olsen 


protests 
to be 


Representative 
nomination of Nils 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Retirement of Assistant Forester in 
charge of Range Management is an- 


Page 6, Col) 7 
Policy adopted for licensing Govern- 
ment patents under control of Chief 
Coordinator. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Resignation of associate director of 
Forest Products Laboratory is an- 
nounced by the Forest Service. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Minister to the Netherlands granted 
leave of abSefite July 5 to middle of 
October. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9, Col. 4 

President invited to speak at cere- 
mony at Cannon Falls, Minn. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

President Coolidge felicitates Vene- 


. Page 2, Col. 1 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Agricultural Extension Work—arti- 
cle by W. G. Warburton, Director of 
Extension Work, Department of Agri- 


Page 9, Col. 3 


9 


“> 


Highways 


Committee on Municipal Traffic Reg- 
ulation and Ordinance adopts article 
recognizing right of way of pedestrian 
at street crossings and defending traf- 


fic turns. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


District Court of the Southern Dis- 


use of stream in commerce and unlike- 
use proves it non- 
navigable despite presence of enough 
water to support commerce. (Gulf & 


r | Interstate Railway v. Davis et al.). 
posal to establish air mail service be- | 


Page 8, Col. 1 

Installation of seismographs on large 

dams recommended to give advance 
warning of collapses. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Commissioners selected to study the 


| 
| 
Colorado river. 
| Page 1, Col. 7 
_Manufacturers 


New England surveys of industry 
planned. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Motion Pictures 


Motion picture exhibitors in Austra- 
| lia oppose censorship recommendation 
| that only juvenile pictures be shown at 
day time. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 





24,900 in the high schools alone. A. Yes, 
sir, I think that figure is too high. 
Q. How much too high? A. Possibly 


; 50 per cent. 


Q. Here is a letter to Mr. Semrad 
from Mr. Sowers dated March 9, 1925? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the subject of a course in pub- 
lic utility economics and finance at the 
A. The university made a 
| request for the establishment of a fel- 
| lowship. 
| Q. A copy of Mr. Semrad’s reply is 

here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You wrote out to Mr. Ling to find 
|; out about Mr. Sowers, I take it? A. 
| Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Ling wrote you back on 
the 8th of April, 1925, about it? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. “Sound, certain and reliable?” A. 
Yes, sir, that was after the university 
had retained him, and we wanted to get 
a line on his tendencies, 

Q. And you made particular inquiry 
as to his attitude on municipal owner- 
| ship? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And here is a letter you wrote to 
Mr. Wolf giving him some additional 
textbook surveys you got from other 
States? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These were the surveys made by 
| the directors of utilities in other States 
| than yours? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Carmichael was one of those 
who obliged you with that information? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Stating something of the results of 
his survey and work out in Iowa? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. I wish to read into the record a 
| sentence in this: “We found, when we 

made this survey, that high schools in 

about 15 Iowa cities and towns were 
using textbooks that were particularly 
obnoxious. We have kept these towns 
| in mind constantly since then, and find 


} 








, that after the attention of proper officials 
was called to the injustice of the text 


made by authors a number of the schools 
eliminatea them. Such textbooks are 
now used in only about seven or eight 


| schools, most of them in towns which 
| have municipal lighting plants.” 


Q. August 19, 1927, you sent out a 
brief exposition of the Swing-Johnson 
bill as it related to your industry? A. 


: Yes, sir. 
Q. And here is a form letter that you | 
| had Mr. Wolfe write in November, 1927? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did the University of Colorado in- | 
augurate among the high schools of the | 
State a series of debates among high | 


school students as to the Boulder Dam 
proposition? 

A. No, the Colorado high school debate 
league inaugurated a series of debates 
covering the Swing-Johnson bill, but the 
University of Colorado was the ma- 
chinery from which the various debates 
were arranged at the request of the 
Colorado high school debating league. 

Q. At the same time you/sent out this 
form letter to all managers of the com- 
panies making up your membership, did 
you not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. In which you suggested if request 
was made of them you could advice the 
inquirer that the University of Colorado 
under whose auspices the debates were 
being held would gladly provide material 
opposed to the Swing-Johnson bill. And 
you further advised that your committee 
would be glad to forward material op- 
posed to the Swing-Johnson bill. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know whether request did 


come from various high school students 


for information of that kind? 


A. I don’t believe I received more than 1 


one or two requests for information. 
most of the debaters went direct to the 


| 
| 


| tion? 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Ambassador to Cuba to attend mili- 
tary training camp in Wisconsin. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Leading vessels in engineering classes 
in Navy announced. 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Army Chief of Staff to visit citizens’ 
military training camps in four States. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Value of balloons and dirigibles to 
Army in war and peace to be studied. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Oil 


Department of Commerce reports | 
production of petroleum in Mexico on 
level, with output of last months of 
1927 with slight increase in exports. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Three areas in vicinity of Edmonton, 
Canada, under investigation in search 
for petroleum. 

Page 6, Col. 4 





Patents 


Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 
rejects claims on patches for rubber 
articles, adapted for inner tubes. 
(Moomy v, G. & J. Tire Company, 
et al.). 

Page 8, Col. 7 | 

Device to illuminate motor of auto- 
mobile as hood is lifted held to be pat- 
entable. (Ex Parte Goldthwaite). 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Policy adopted for licensing Govern- 
ment patents under control of Chief 
Coordinator. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


New rules issued to postmasters of 
cities of more than 25,000 population | 
tor sale of internal revenue stamps. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Causes for spread of Vincent’s In- 
fection or “trench mouth” are ex- 
plained by Public Health Service. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Advantages to health declared to be 
the chief factor influence city dwell- 
ers to move to farms. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

California Board of Public Health 
makes tularaemia a reportable disease. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Joint Committee of National Util- 
ity Associations, in statement to Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, asks that judg- 
ment on utilities’ activities be withheld 
until investigation is completed. Hear- 
ings adjourn until September. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals rules dona- 
tions from prospective customer to aid 
in extending power lines to their prem- 
ises are not income to company. 
(Tampa Electric Co. v. Commissioner). | 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 31 and June 
1 before the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion in its investigation of public utili- 
ties. Witness: George E. Lewis. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

See Railroads and Shipping. 


Radio 


Department of the Treasury uses 
radio to tell holders of Third Liberty 
Bonds about new issue of bonds which 
are exchangeable for Third Libertys. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Forest Service tests influence of trees 
and rough topography on radio to de- 
termine value for use as fire alarm. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Railroads 


District Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas rules that lack of past 
use of stream in commerce and unlike- 
lihood of future use proves it non- 
navigable despite presence of enough 
water to support commerce. (Gulf & 
Interstate Railway v. Davis et al.). 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Baltimore & Ohio and Nickel Plate 
Railroad petition Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reconsideration of au- 
thority to Pittsburgh & West Virginia 





utilities if they were to cover the side 
opposed to the Swing-Johnson bill, and 
if they wanted something favoring the 
Swing-Johnson bill, they went to the 
University of Colorado or other sources 
which had advertised that it had material 
along that line. 

Q. On November 23, 1927, you wrote 


| to a debating coach of the Leadville High 


School a letter which is before us? A. 


| Yes, sir, 


Q. One might judge from this letter 
that you were quite an active upholder 
of the team which won the debate? A. 
Yes, sir, ° 

Q. And you sent this coach a lot of 
material for use in upholding the nega- 
tive side of the debate, or on the question 
which was that the dam should be built? 
A. Yes, sir. He requested it. 

Q. Here is a pamphlet or form letter 
you sent out to all the managers on the 
subject that it deals with. What subject 


| is that? 


A. That subject deals with the adver- 
tising copy which I prepared which shows 
that electric rates of all things that 
enter into our living cost are still as low 
or lower than they were before the war. 

Q. You referred to the opportunity to 
impress that fact upon the customers 
of the utilities? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say that the opportunity 
to do it lies in the utilization of the 
poster advertising and utility course in 
the university of Colorado? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to how 
much money is received and disbursed 
by the Colorado Public Service Associa- 
A. I have not. Mr. Weller could 
inform you on that. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 





mony on June t before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 9. 


et al.). 


f All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Railroad to open new Pittsburg route 
by extension. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Alabama & Western Florida Railroad 
applies to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority tc issue $500,000 
of capital stock, $250,000 of which al- 
ready has been issued. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Pennsylvania Railroad requests au- 
thority to sell 350,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock, aggregating $17,500,000 to 
its employes and those of its subsid- 
iaries. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Commission 


Interstate Commerce 


| orders modification of proposed sched- 


ules for southewestern traffic sus- 
pending rates on various commodities 


| or authorizing tariffs on other freight. 


Page 7, Col. 7 

Eight short lines, in briefs filed with 
Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
mand provision for their incorporation 
in proposed consolidation. of Great 
Northern & Northern Pacific Systems. 
Page 3, Col. 1 

Permission to abandon its line of 


| railroad in North Carolina is asked by 


Bonlee & Western Railway. 
Page 7, Col 4 


Reclamation 


Obstacles to reclamation of Paradise 
Valley, Ariz., removed by signing of 
agreement providing for regulation of 
water supply to Salt River Valley. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Rubber 


Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 
rejects claims on patches for rubber 
articles, adapted for inner tubes. 
(Moomy v. G. & J. Tire Company, 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Shipping 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Coast Guard. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Children’s Bureau recommends de- 
velopment of county as unit in caring 
for dependent children. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, holds that where a State court 
appointed an auditor receiving remu- 
neration from fund contributed by 
surety companies, and there was no 
State statute creating the position, the 
income so received is subject to Fed- 
eral income tax. (Philippus W. Miller 
v. B. D. McCaughn, Collector). 

Page 4, Col. 4 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules credit granted against 
income of corporation is allowable in 
full where return is for part of year, 
because of change in fiscal year, and 
income is reduced to annual basis. (G. 


C. M. 4024). 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals upholds Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in re- 
fusing to allow deduction. for net loss 


| which had been found but later dis- 


avowed. (Harriton v. Commissioner). 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals rules dona- 
tions from prospective customer to aid 
in extending power lines to their prem- 
ises are not income to company. 
(Tampa Electric Co. v. Commissioner). 
Page 4, Col. 1 
New rules issued to postmasters of 
cities of more than 25,000 population 
for sale of internal revenue stamps. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Textiles 


Department of Commerce is_ in- 
formed of result of survey conducted 
by London Federation of Launderers 
into causes of shrinkage of flannel 
trousers. 


Wool 


Production of wool in Australia for 
1928-29 estimated at 900,000,000 pounds. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 3, Col. 7 





Commissioners Selected 
To Study Colorado River 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and water power engineering, and be- 
came professor of Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin. 


Warren Judson Mead is a geologist 


at the University of Wisconsin. Though 
but 48 years of age he has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin since 1906. He has long had 

| a consulting practice in economic and 
engineering geology. 

Charles P. Berkey has been profes- 
sor of geology at Columbia University 
since 1903. He was geologist for the 
New York State Board of Water Supply 

! on the Catskill aqueduct and geologist 
of the Third Asiatic expedition of the 
American Museum National History. 
He has had many years of service as 
consultant in the application of geology 
to engineering undertakings. 

Congressional Provision. 

The Congressional Joint Resolution 
which provided for the appointment of 
this Commission said that: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to ap- 


point a board of five eminent engineers | 


and geologists, at least one of whom 
shall be an engineer officer of the Army 
on the active or retired list, to examine 
the proposed site of the dam * * * * * 
and review the plans and estimates made 
therefor, and to advise him prior to De- 
cember 1, 1928, as to matters affecting 
the safety, the economic and engineer- 
ing feasability, and adequacy of the 
proposed structure and incidental works. 
* * * * * That the work of construc- 

' tion shall not be commenced until plans 

| therefor are approved by said special 
board of cngineers.” 
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' manence and the upholding o 


Eight Short Lines’ 
Seek Inclusion in 


Railway Merger 


Briefs Filed With I. C. C. Rey 
quest Incorporation in, 
Great Northern Pacifié 
System. 


[Continued from Page 3.1 4 
f these 
necessary units of transportation as td 


make their offer a hollow mockery. 


“In the first place a cardinal instinct 


| of managerial talent is to be hostile te 


| unprofitaple 


departments or branche? 


| and the temptation to be rid of them is 





constant and strong, and if these ad 
mittedly weak lesser railroad units. were, 
turned over to the reluctant mercies of 
these powerful applicants with an in- 
centive to so operate them as to justify 


' abandonment, the object of Congress to 


foster and preserve these weaker units 
will be thoroughly thwarted and the; 
Commission’s duty of fostering care and 


| guardianship would be rendered nugatory 


and futile. , 

“In its last analysis, the proposal of 
the applicant in the instant case is to 
experiment with the short line railroad 
and the public interest dependent uj®n! 


| it without obligation on its part to do 
| more than continue the experiment to 
| such a time as it may appear to the Com- 
| mission that the operation of the prop- 


erty is no longer justified. 
“This would be a prostitution of the 


| purposes of Congress that certainly gegs 


| a dangerous precedent. 


beyond the power of the Commission, 
and even if within its powers, would be 
Human nature 


| has never manifested devotion to the de- 


velopment of a stepchild. A little rail- 


| yoad forced into the family of a great 


system like the one 
naturally be neglected. 
liability rather than 


proposed wouid 
Regarded as a 


an asset, which 


| liability could only be evaded by failure 


and death of the short line railroad, the 
tendency would be to so operate the 
property as to bring about that result, 
rather than strengthen and develop it 


| so as to give the public dependent upon 
| it transportation service which Congress 





' the next 
| namely, that the Government also take 


| Public Utilities’ Hearings 


sought to provide. 

“Tf the Commission should set such 
a precedent, it would foredoom the peo- 
ple dependent upon the short and weak 


| railroads to a long sentence of inad:- 


quate service and the uncertainty of 
stable conditions. It could not be hoped 
or expected that industries would lgcate 
upon short line railroads whose fdtuss 
is thus imperiled; it could not be cx- 
pected that communities dependent upon 
such roads could expand or develo». 
Such a policy gives promise of nothing 
more nor less than stagnation and the 
ultimate bankruptcy and abandonment «i 
a large number of short and weak rail- 
roads. 

“It is well recognized that public utilid 
ties must operate certain services, cr 
parts of certain services, unprofitably, 
provided the service as a whole is coni- 
pensatory. The reason which underlies 
this is especially true of railroads, i. e.— 
if private ownership proves itself in- 
capable of providing all the facilities 


| necessary to the public convenience and 


necessity, including the lean along with 
the fat, then it is inevitable that the 
Government itself will be forced’ into 
the ownership and operation of the lesser 
units in order that the public convenience 
and necessity may not suffer; and once 
having assumed the responsibility for 
the weak and unprofitable, the logic of 
step is equally inevitable, 


over the profitable lines so that the 
losses from the unprofitable may be 
made up out of the earnings of the 
profitable.” 


¥ 
Adjourn Until September 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
12 months both in the college world and 
in the general educational field. 

“College Work: Of the utmost im. 
portance in the work of the League ha 
been its college activities. Paul Blanch- 
ard, the League’s remarkably able Field 
Secretary, began his college work in last 
September in San Diego, Calif., his 
home, where he spoke before. 500 embryo 
teachers at the assembly at State Teach- 
ers’ College. His college trip began Oc- 
tober * with an address at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, and from that date 
until April 21 of this year, a period of 
nearly 10 months, he spoke, with but 
few exceptions, several times each day 
before student assemblies, economics and 
sociology classes, Y. M. C, A., L. I. D. 
and other student groups, labor unions, 
women’s clubs, church forums and similar 
organizations. Altogether he addressed 
40,000 students in 101 colleges, as com- 
pared with 35,000 students in 85 colleges 
during 1923-24, and in addition, many 
thousands of towns-people. I doubt 
whether any speaker ever sent out by 
any college organization has ever dupli- 
cated Blanchard’s record.” 

It is scarcely necessary more than to 
refer in addition to the well-known activ- 
ities of the Public Ownership Leage, 
headed by Mr. Carl Thompson, The Na- 
tional Popular Government League, 
whose director is Mr. Judson King, or 
the People’s Legislative Service, until 
recently conducted by Mr. Basil Manly. 
These highly organized, well financed 
and ably manned institutions make a 
specialty of attack on the utilities. They 
use all available means of publicity. 

Then there is the energetic and en- 
thusiastic Mr. Pinchot whose letters and 
addresses everybody reads and Senator 
Norris with his program of competition 
by the Government as a means of regu- 


¢ 


i lating the affairs of its own citizens. 


It is improbable that the public realizes 
the extent and volume of the persuasive 
material sometimes called propaganda, 
resulting from the activities of these 
influences. Yet the offsetting activities 
of the utility associations can scarcely 
be correctly appraised without such a 
realization. 

At some proper time this picture, I 
trust, will be be made complete in the 
record of this investigation. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 1 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be found ‘4 
on Page 7 of this issue (> 





